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Volume XXVI 
SOME HISTORICAL AIMS OF ART 
EDUCATION 


Mucu of the present vagueness in which 
the purposes of art education are couched 
is due to the heterogeneous statements of 
aims inherited from the past and often 
misapplied to modern situations. It is 
with a view to classifying and clarifying 
some of the historically outstanding state- 
ments of art objectives and to assembling 
chronologically these data that the present 
compendium is undertaken. 

The historical aims of art education fall 
generically into three classes: (1) cultural 
aims, (2) pedagogical aims and (3) eco- 
nomie aims. In brief, the cultural objec- 
tives aim toward liberalizing the learner by 
broadening and deepening his interests and 
knowledge along art lines and by providing 
for heightened appreciations of nature and 
objects of fine and industrial arts. The 
pedagogical aims consist mainly: (a) visu- 
ally, of training the eye in spacially ana- 
lytical observation and discrimination of 
visual magnitudes and color differences or 
combinations; (b) mentally, of developing 
memory for forms and mental ability of 
manipulating form; and (ec) manually, of 
establishing certain motor coordinations 
and controls. The economic or efficiency 
aims of graphie and plastic arts education 
are chiefly utilitarian and industrial in 
character, the latter tending toward the 
improvement of manufactured commodi- 
ties through better design. 

The following are several significant 
opinions of certain notable educators on 
the purposes of art education in the 
schools, 

Since art instruction of a liberal nature, 
as distinet from technical education, prob- 


ably did not exist before the middle of the 
fourth century B. C.* no mention of the 
aims of Egyptian, Assyrian or Chaldean 
art education need be made. And although 
among some of the Greeks art was regarded 
as purely imitative—which fact alone was 
sufficient to condemn it in Plato’s eyes— 
yet Aristotle upheld art as a valuable 
source of relaxation and an important 
means to education. Differing from 
Sokrates’ and yet more widely from 
Plato’s estimate of art, Aristotle defended 
drawing as being 


regarded as useful for the purposes of life in a 
variety of ways .. . useful for a more correct judg- 
ment of the works of artists. ... Further, it is 
clear that children should be instructed in some 
useful things... not only for their usefulness, 
but also because many other sorts of knowledge 
are acquired through them. With a like view they 
may be taught drawing, not to prevent their mak- 
ing mistakes in their own purchases, or in order 
that they may not be imposed upon in the buying 
or selling of articles, but rather because it makes 
them judges of the beauty of the human form. To 
be always seeking after the useful does not become 
free and exalted souls.2 


1Kenneth J. Freeman, ‘‘Schools of Hellas,’’ 
pp. 114-117. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1907. The Cynie philosopher Teles, who lived 
probably about 300 B. C., speaks of the gymnastic 
trainer, the letter master, the musician, and the 
painter as the four chief burdens of boys, and it 
is perhaps through the influence of Pamphilos, of 
the Sykyonian school, that drawing was established 
in all the boys’ schools of Greece. (J. P. Mahaffy, 
**Old Greek Education,’’ pp. 57-60. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1898. Also: Dr. Alfred Wolt- 
mann and Dr. Karl Woermann, ‘‘History of 
Ancient, Early Christian and Medieval Painting,’’ 
Vol. I, p. 51. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1880.) 

2‘*The Politics of Aristotle,’’ Book viii, pp. 
246-248. Translated by B. Jowett. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1885. 





— 


This proclamation is partially pedagog- 
ical and esthetic in character; pedagogical 
in so far as it connotes a propaedeutic 
function for drawing, esthetically cultural 
in that it aims toward developing judg- 
ments and appreciations of beauty in 
nature and art. It may well represent the 
Hellenistic purpose of art education. 

Roman education being, on the whole, 
practical rather than esthetic gives no evi- 
dence of widely diffused art education of 
other than a technical kind. Here, as with 
most specialized training, the aim was 
economic. Nor do we find in early Chris- 
tian times art education disseminated as 
such, but with the beginnings of this re- 
ligious movement definite negations of the 
value of art appear on the grounds of 
idolatry, as in the ‘‘Exhortation to the 
Heathen’’ by Clement of Alexandria 
(150-217 A. D.): 

Thy image, if considered as to its origin, is gold, 
it is wood, it is stone, it is earth, which has re- 
ceived shape from the artist’s hand. But I have 
been in the habit of walking on the earth, not of 
worshipping it.3 


More enlightened Christian teachers such 
as St. Augustine and Paulinus of Nola‘ 
allowed pictures and statues to be used for 
instruction, though, except for purposes of 
science, they were looked upon as otiose.® 
Later, however, the art of manuscript illu- 
mination and mural decoration became 
universally employed by the clergy as 
means of communication, the latter in the 
words of Gregory II so ‘‘that those who 
are ignorant of the scriptures may at least 


3 Clement of Alexandria, ‘‘Exhortation to the 
Heathen,’’ in ‘*‘The Ante-Nicene Christian Li- 
brary,’’ Vol. I, pp. 60-61, 65, Rev. A. Roberts and 
Rev. J. Donaldson, editors. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 1909. 

4,5‘*Videamus autem aedificantes quid de nostra 
fragili terrenaque substantia dignum divino funda 
mento superaedificare possimus, ut ipso principali 
lapide unificati lapides infabricam templi caelestis 
optemur,’’ Ep. xxxii, 24. Theodore Haarhoff, 
‘*Schools of Gaul,’’ p. 235. Oxford: University 
Press (Humphrey Milford), 1920. 
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see on the walls what they are unable to 
read in books.’’ Henee, the scriptoria of 
the monasteries became the first ateliers, 
the churches the patrons of art, and special. 
ized training for religious and practical 
purposes obtained® until the passing of the 
Merovingian and Carolingian times, when 
the monastic confraternities were super. 
seded by the bottegas and art academies.’ 
Similarly, during the Renascence, though 
a high level of artistic accomplishment and 
art appreciation was reached in many 
countries, no general art education can be 
supposed prevalent, and in the _post- 
Renascence curriculum little space was 
available for other subjects than those 
bearing directly on classical scholarship. 
The forerunners of modern education, 
however, began in the late fifteenth cen- 
tury, enunciating definite ideas of drawing 
as part of liberal education. Rabelais 
(cirea 1490-1553), in describing the im- 
aginary discipline of Gargantua, writes: 


This hour thus spent, he betook himself to his 
principal study for three hours together, or more 
. . . to proceed in the book wherein he was, as 
also to write handsomely, to draw and form the 
antique and Roman letters.§ 


6 Woltmann and Woermann, op. cit., p. 169. 
Quotation from Gregory II, also op. cit., p. 167. 
Libanius relates how young men deserted the 
schools of rhetoric and philosophy for the studios, 
following upon Constantine’s enactment promoting 
training of architects A. D, 334-337. 

7A. G. Radcliffe, ‘‘Schools and Masters of 
Painting,’’ pp. 248-249. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1892. Through the stimulus of Alcuin of 
York, under the patronage of Charlemagne, 4 re 
vival of art through illuminated mss. and archi- 
tecture was achieved during the Carolingian 
period. Under Charles IV an early art schoo! was 
begun in Bohemia (1348), the Cologne school of 
Meister Wilhelm followed about ten years later, 
and in Italy the first academy was founded by 
Ludovico Sforza and conducted by Leonardo da 
Vinci, apprenticeship being only partially main 
tained. 

8 Rabelais, ‘‘The Education of Gargantua,’’ in 
‘‘Library of World’s Best Literature,’’ Vol. =x. 
p. 12,014, Charles Dudley Warner, editor. New 
York: The International Society, 1896. 
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In England at this time Sir Thomas 
Elyot, in ‘‘The Boke named The Gover- 
nour,” dedicated to Henry VIII (1531), 
raises his voice for drawing because 


If the childe be of nature inclined (as many have 
ben) to paint with a penne, or to fourme images 


in stone... he shulde nat be therfrom with- 
drawen ... but... shulde be, in the moste pure 
wise, enstructed in painting or keruinge (sculp- 
ture)...» 4 And what pleasure and also utilite is it 


to a man whiche intendeth to edifie (build), hymself 
to expresse the figure of the warke that he pur- 
poseth, accordyng as he hath conceyved it in his 
owne fantasie . .. he finally shall so perfecte the 
warke unto his purpose, that there shall neither 
ensue any repentance... .® 


Elyot continues by pointing out the ser- 
vice of drawing in warfare, as ‘‘an allective 
(enticement) to every other studie or exer- 
cise,’ and as an aid to imaginative visual- 
ization. These aims are clearly cultural 
and pedagogical ; the tradition of architec- 
ture as part of a gentleman’s education 
having since been handed down even to 
our American precursors, notably to Wash- 
ington and Jefferson. In his implication of 
interest development and object teaching 
Elyot anticipates Comenius and his doc- 
trines of realistie education. 

The Didactica Magna, by Comenius,’® 
includes drawing within the scope of the 
Vernacular School in which ‘‘the internal 
senses, the imagination and the memory, 
in combination with their cognate organs, 
should be trained, and this by reading, 
writing, painting, ete.’? Nor did art find 
its only exponent in education for the 
masses, for in the training of the gentry 
John Locke (1632-1704) advocates that the 
young man 


When he can write well and quick . . . exercise 
tis hand... (and) also improve the use of it 


*Sir Thomas Elyot, ‘‘The Boke named The 
Governour, ’? pp. 28-29. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1907. 

'° John Amos Comenius, ‘‘The Great Didactic,’’ 
Pp. 408409. Translated by M. W. Keatinge. 
London: Adam and Charles Black, 1896. 


farther in drawing; a thing very useful to a gen- 
tleman in several occasions; but especially if he 
travel, as that which helps a man often to express, 
in a few lines well put together, what a whole 
sheet of paper in writing would not be able to 
represent and make intelligible. ... Ideas... 
would be easily retain’d and communicated by a 
little skill in drawing; which being committed to 
words, are in danger to be lost, or at best but ill 
retained in the most exact descriptions. . .. So 
much insight into perspective and skill in drawing, 
as will enable him to represent tolerably on paper 
any thing he sees... may, I think, be got in a 
little time.11 


Here again drawing as a tool of communi- 
eation and record is the pedagogical pur- 
pose of its proposal. 

The inception of Rousseau’s revolution- 
ary doctrines of natural education, in the 
eighteenth century, gave to the aims of art 
education a corresponding change of em- 
phasis. Rousseau (1712-1778) would have 
his pupil cultivate drawing 


. not exactly for the art itself, but for render- 
ing the eye accurate and the hand flexible; and 
... that he . . . acquire the perspicacity of sense, 
and the correct habit of body, which are gained 
from that exercise... . He shall have no master 
but Nature, and no models but objects....I 
shall discourage him even from tracing anything 
from memory in the absence of objects, until, by 
frequent observations, their exact figures are 
firmly impressed on his imagination; for fear that, 
substituting odd and fantastic forms for the truth 
of things, he lose the knowledge of proportions 
and the taste for the beauties of Nature.12 


The author of Emile promotes sense train- 
ing and esthetic appreciation through the 
employment of the acuity of vision and the 
manual skill which drawing induces. 

As a follower of Rousseau, Pestalozzi 
(1746-1827) reiterates the assertions of 
naturalism stressing the sense training de- 
rived from the study of drawing. 


11 John Locke, ‘‘Some Thoughts Concerning 
Education,’’ in Harvard Classics, Vol. XXXVII, 
p. 144. New York: P. F. Collier & Son, 1910. 

12 Jean Jacques Rousseau, ‘‘Emile,’’ p. 107. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1914. 
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The general advantages resulting from an early 
practice of drawing are evident to every one. 
Those who are familiar with the art are known to 
look upon almost every object with eyes different 
as it were from a common observer... . It is 
from the same reason that even in common life a 
person who is in the habit of drawing, especially 
from Nature, will easily perceive many circum- 
stances which are commonly overlooked, and form 
a much more correct impression even of such ob- 
jects as he does not stop to examine minutely, than 
one who has never been taught to look upon what 
he sees with an intention to reproduce a likeness 
of it. The attention to the exact shape of the 
whole and the proportion of the parts which is 
requisite for the taking of an adequate sketch is 
converted into a habit, and becomes in many cases 
productive of much instruction and amusement. 
. . . Both drawing and modelling, if taught on the 
principles which are founded in nature, will be of 
the greatest use when the pupils are to enter upon 
other branches of instruction.13 


Pestalozzi, as shown in this quotation, is 
perhaps the first proponent of modelling 
as part of the pedagogy of art. 

As with Immanuel Kant’ (1724-1804), 
who believed that ‘‘for drawing and model- 
ling . . . a knowledge of mathematics is 
necessary,’’ Herbart (1776-1841) supports 
the idea that mathematics must be the first 
stage in the ‘‘aesthetie presentation of the 
universe’’ of which art should be the final 
step, and in which ‘‘sense-perception’”’ 
plays such an important part. 


Sense perception, this indispensable, this firm- 
est, broadest bridge between man and Nature, cer- 
tainly deserves, as far as it is capable of being 
cultivated by any art, to have dedicated to it one 
chief line of pedagogical endeavor. .. . It would 
be the highest pride of the drawing teacher as well 
as the teacher who is cultivating the sense-percep- 
tion if they could unite in bringing out by their 
training the desired accuracy and facility in the 
apperception of Nature. The forms that 
Nature presents are by the eye apperceived in one 


‘*Letters on Early 
Syracuse: C. W. Bar- 


18 Johann H. Pestalozzi, 
Education,’’ pp. 118-123. 
deen, 1898. 

14E. F. Buchner, ‘‘The Educational Theory of 
Immanuel Kant,’’ p. 175. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1904. 
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way, by the imagination in another. .. . Drawing 
and perspective teach imagination to go back and 
to restore the visual plane destroyed by it.1s 


Continuing the work of the natural edy. 
eationists Froebel (1782-1852) employed 
drawing in his kindergarten as a form of 
‘‘education by development.’’ 


The perception and representation of linear rela. 
tions open to the child on the threshold of boyhood 
a new world in various directions. Not only can 
he represent the outer world in reduced measure, 
and thus comprehend it more easily with his eyes: 
not only can he reproduce outwardly what lives in 
his mind as a reminiscence or new association, but 
the knowledge of a wholly new invisible world, the 
world of forces, has its tenderest rootlets right 
here. ... Many things are gained by these pr- 
ceedings of the child ...a clear conception of 
forms, the power to represent the forms inde- 
pendently, the fixing of the forms as_ such, 
strengthening and practice of the arm and hand 
in free representation of these.16 


In common with Rousseau and Pestalozzi, 
Froebel regards drawing and modelling, 
through self-activity, as valuable means of 
perceptual learning. 

The nineteenth century in England dis- 
closed the opinions of three celebrated men, 
in particular, upon the purposes of art in 
education. The first of these, John Ruskin 
(1819-1900), cites these advantages for 
learning to draw: 


They are four,—namely, (1) the power of ap 
preciating fine pictures; (2) the agreeable and 
interesting occupation of many hours; (3) the 
habit of quick observation and the exquisite per- 
ception of the beauties of nature; and lastly, the 
power of amusing and gratifying others.1’ 


15 Johann Friedrich Herbart, ‘‘A B C of Sense 
Perception,’ pp. 260-261, 267. New York: D. 
Appleton, 1896. 

16 Friedrich W. Froebel, ‘‘The Education of 
Man,’’ pp. 76-78. New York: D. Appleton & ©, 
1905. 

17 John Ruskin, ‘‘ Essay on the Studies of Paint 
ing and Music’’ (1838) and ‘‘The Arts as 4 
Branch of Education’’ (1857), in ‘‘The Works of 
Ruskin,’’ Vol. I, p. 281, Vol. XVI, p. 450. E. T. 
Cook and A. Wedderburn, editors. London: 
George Allen, 1905. 
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To these four statements of objectives he 
comments : 


I think drawing is a necessary means of the 
expression of certain facts of form, and means of 
acquaintance with them, as arithmetic is the means 
of acquaintance with facts of number. I think 
the facts which an elementary knowledge of draw- 
ing enables a man to observe and note are often of 
as much importance to him as those which he can 
describe in words or calculate in numbers. 


The four aims are almost wholly esthetic 
and cultural making for worthy use of 
leisure, just as the statements following are 
chiefly disciplinary. 

Education according to Herbert Spencer 
(1820-1903) should be developed along 
scientific and eultural lines, but 


We yield to none in the value we attach to aes- 
thetic culture and its pleasures. Without painting, 
sculpture, music, poetry, and the emotions pro- 
duced by natural beauty of every kind, life would 


lose half its charm... . / As they occupy the lei- 
sure part of life, so should they occupy the leisure 
part of education. ... The spreading recognition of 


drawing as an element of education, is one amongst 
many signs of the more rational views on mental 
culture now beginning to prevail. . . . This at- 
tempt to depict the striking things they see is a 
further instinctive exercise of the perceptions—a 
means whereby still greater accuracy and com- 
pleteness of observation is induced. And alike by 
seeking to interest us in their discoveries of the 
sensible properties of things, and by their en- 
deavours to draw, they solicit from us just the kind 
of culture which they most need.18 


Lecturing on science and art in relation 
to education, Thomas Huxley (1825-1895) 


said: 


If I eould make a clean sweep of everything and 
Start afresh . . . I should make it absolutely 
necessary for everybody, for a longer or shorter 
period, to learn to draw. ...I do not think its 
value can be exaggerated, because it gives you the 
means of training the young in attention and ac- 
curacy, which are the two things in which all man- 
kind are more deficient than in any other mental 
quality whatever. . . . You can not begin this 


'* Herbert Spencer, ‘‘Edueation,’? pp. 72, 75, 
140. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1898. 
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habit too early, and I consider there is nothing of 
so great a value as the habit of drawing, to secure 
those two desirable ends.19 


The contribution of drawing to the exact- 
ness demanded in scientific record is here 
the recognized disciplinary objective. 

In America, art in education had been 
early advocated by Benjamin Franklin in 
his ‘‘Proposed Hints for an Academy’’ 
(1749).2° He believed that as for the 
learners and 


their STUDIES, it would be well if they could be 
taught every Thing that is useful, and that is 
ornamental. But Art is long, and their Time is 
short. It is therefore proposed that they learn 
those Things that are likely to be most useful and 
most ornamental. ... And with it (writing) may 
be learnt something of Drawing, by Imitation of 
Prints, and some of the first Principles of Per- 


spective. 
Horace Mann (1796-1859) in his report 
for 1843 writes: 


Drawing, of itself, is an expressive and beauti- 
ful language. A few strokes of the pen or pencil 
will often represent to the eye what no amount of 
words, however well chosen, can communicate. . . . 
Teaching a child to draw, then, is the development 
in him of a new talent—the conferring upon him, 
as it were, of a new sense—by means of which he 
is not only better enabled to attend to the common 
duties of life, and be more serviceable to his 
fellow-men, but he is more likely to appreciate the 
beauties and magnificence of Nature which every- 
where reflect the glories of the Creator into his 
soul.21 


In substance, similar to Locke’s and 
Froebel’s contentions for drawing, Mann 
foresees also the appreciational possibilities 
of art education. 


19 Thomas Huxley, ‘‘Science and Education,’’ 
pp. 160-161. New York: P. F. Collier & Son, 
1902. 

20 Benjamin Franklin, ‘‘Proposals relating to 
the Education of Youth in Pensilvahia’’ (1749), 
in ‘*The Writings of Benjamin Franklin,’’ Vol. 
II, pp. 386-387. Albert Henry Smyth, editor. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1905. 

21 Horace Mann, ‘‘Life and Works,’’ Vol. ITI, 
p. 329. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1891. 
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Writing in Henry Barnard’s American 
Journal of Education, Dr. W. T. Harris 
(1835-1908) states: 


Drawing furnishes a kind of propaedeutics to 
all of the arts and trades, and could not fail to 
make more skillful the workman, whatever his call- 
ing. ... Drawing, then, may properly enter the 
programme of all schools, having its claim acknowl- 
edged to be a general discipline.22 


This is one of many economic, as well as 
pedagogical, statements of objectives for 
art in American education. Col. Francis 
W. Parker (1837-1902) summarizes the 
range of possibilities of art education in his 
‘*Talks on Pedagogics’’: 


The theory of concentration brings art home to 
every child; makes it an incomparable means of 
personal education; discloses hidden springs of 
beauty; turns its vast influence upon intellectual 
power; cultivates the most exalted emotions and 
the noblest motives; leads to an absorbing love of 
the beautiful in nature and art; unites it with all 
other conditions of educative work; but, best of 
all, it takes art from its isolation and renders it 
a common good. 

I have not the slightest doubt concerning the 
direction of art in education: it is to be made the 
strongest aid to attention; the mightiest help to 
observation; the most powerful stimulus to the 
imagination; it is to become an indispensable 
auxiliary to all study.23 


As a concluding statement of objectives 
in present-day American art education, 
John Dewey (1859—) writes of our curric- 
ulum : 


There has been great loss in relegating the arts 
to the relatively trivial réle which they finally 
assumed in schooling, and there is a corresponding 
promise of gain in the efforts making in the iast 
generation to restore these to a more important 
position. Viewed both psychologically and socially, 


22 William T. Harris, LL.D., ‘‘ Kindergarten in 
the Public School System,’’ in ‘‘ Kindergarten and 
Child Culture,’’ p. 629. Henry Barnard, editor. 
Hartford: Office of Barnard’s American Journal 
of Education, 1884. 

23 Col. Francis W. Parker, ‘‘Talks on Pedagog- 
ics,’’ pp. 305-306. New York: E. L. Kellog & 
Co., 1894. 
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the arts represent no luxuries and superfluities, byt 
fundamental forces of development. . . . Art—ip 
the aesthetic as distinct from the technical ang 
industrial sense—is to be regarded as a perfected 
expression of any crude or primitive mode of actiy. 
ity which has gained a recognized social value, ]t 
is essentially a consummation, a refinement and 
idealization of what is originally done and gy. 
quired from more direct and practical motives. [t 
represents the end to which all other educational 
achievement should tend—its perfected goal.2 


The capacities developed through train. 
ing in drawing have been variously asso. 
ciated with abilities for handwriting, 
mathematics, language and appreciation of 
art, and the aim of art education has been 
often stated as a general discipline. These 
positions are no longer entirely tenable in 
view of the scientific evidence induced 
through experimentation and present data 
on transfer of training.*® The assertion of 


a correlation between drawing and hand- 
writing which has been made by many— 
e.g., Pestalozzi, ‘‘without drawing, there 
ean be no writing’’*°—is refuted by an 
extensive study conducted through the 


General Education Board by H. T. 
Manuel,”” in which he arrives at the con- 
clusion that ‘‘ Achievement in handwriting 
and ability in drawing are relatively inde- 
pendent of one another.’’ Similarly, as 
brought out by this study, there appears 
little correlation between drawing and 
mathematical reasoning. However, at the 


24 John Dewey, ‘‘Art in Education’’ and 
‘*Course of Study, Theory of,’’ in ‘‘ A Cyclopedia 
of Education,’’ Vol. I, p. 224, Vol. II, p. 
Paul Monroe, editor. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1911. 

25 E.g., Edward L. Thorndike, ‘‘ Mental Disei- 
pline and High School Studies,’’ Journal of Edw 
cational Psychology, XV (January, 1924), 1-22, 
83-98. 

26 Horace Mann, op. cit., p. 329. This statement 
is historically correct, record being first drawn 
pictographs, evolving into phonograms and common 
writing. 

27H. T. Manuel, ‘‘Talent in Drawing,’’ PP- 
120-122. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 1919. 
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time when drawing was approached logi- 
eally from rectilinear to curvilinear figures 
the relating of drawing to geometry may 
have been valid, but this approach, and 
hence the transfer of training implied, is 
now invalidated. Again, ‘‘linguistiec ability 
and talent in drawing are related only 
from the point of view that general intelli- 
gence and talent in drawing are related,’’ 
that is, general intelligence conditions crea- 
tive ingenuity and expression. F. C. 
Ayer,?* on the other hand, found a positive 
correlation between analytical drawing 
and secientifie written description. Finally, 
it is believed that there is a transfer of 
training from technical activity in drawing 
and design to art appreciation. Though 
there may be certain so-called ‘‘apprecia- 
tions’’ of technical accomplishment or 
possibilities and certain intellectual under- 
standings of artistic synthesis developed 
through training in performance abilities, 
it does not follow that response by feeling 
(esthesis) is always achieved or at least 
can not be attained by more direct means. 
The modern elementary curriculum, 
nevertheless, the writer believes, will recog- 
nize in current objectives, however stated, 
these five-fold functions of art instruction: 
(1) communication—the usage of pictorial 
and plastie art as means of informational 
record and imaginative expression; (2) 
observation—perceptual learning through 
directed attention to forms, lines, tones, 
colors and their associations; (3) selection 
—specifie recognitions, comparisons and 
judgments of art qualities in commodities; 
(+) construction—development of the ca- 
pacity for visualization, planning and 
objectification of two and three dimen- 
sional art problems; and (5)—‘‘apprecia- 
tion,”’ currently so-called; that is, esthetic 
contemplation through guided attention to 
nature and graphie and plastic art for pur- 
poses of enjoyment. 
** Fred C. Ayer, ‘‘The Psychology of Draw- 


ll p. 162 ff. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 
916, 
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These five functions relate themselves 
definitely to the three types of historical 
aims enumerated above. Communication 
(1) on the amateur level is distinctly a 
cultural aim; on the professional level 
(¢.g., painters) an economic aim. Obser- 
vation (2) may be thought of as a peda- 
gogical aim. Selection (3) is again cul- 
tural for the amateur; economic for the 
professional (e.g., art dealers). Construc- 
tion (4) may be classified as pedagogical 
or cultural in the amateur stage; economic 
in the productive stage (e.g., architects). 
Lastly, ‘‘appreciation’’ (5) is essentially 
cultural. 

FREDRIK V. Nyquist 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


AND PSYCHOLOGY, 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 





CONFUSION AT THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL CROSSROADS 


RECENTLY a distinguished educator, Dr. 
Buckingham, spoke before a cosmopolitan 
gathering of educators, the Central Ohio 
Schoolmasters’ Club, upon the subject 
‘‘ Arithmetic at the Crossroads.’’ 

The title is provocative, intriguing. 
There is no older conception than that of 
number. It is literally coexistent with con- 
sciousness. When in the hazy dawn of an 
anciently obscure level of emergence some 
creature cast in the image of his Creator 
first conceived the idea ‘‘I,’’ in that same 
instant the twin notion of number also 
had birth. When he began, as he surely 
did at once, to assert that individuality, 
he began, informally, to teach the number 
idea. 

Doubtlessly, moreover, no idea, whether 
religious or economic in origin, had an 
earlier provision than that of number in 
formal instruction. Doubtlessly no mem- 
ber among the growing family of school 
subjects has traversed more roads or more 
miles than has arithmetic; it has been, in- 
deed, a pathfinder and a road builder in 
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the advance of civilization. What, then, 
does this eminent educator say or suggest 
when he pictures arithmetic, after these 
centuries of universal travel, as a wanderer, 
confused, pausing at the parting of the 
way, peering it may be assumed under 
hoary brows, seeking signboard guidance 
for its further travel? 

The speaker noted most interestingly 
various matters of method that must be 
cleared up by research before arithmetic- 
in-the-schools may go confidently on its 
way. For example, in addition shall the 
learner be taught to ‘‘add ’em up,’’ or to 
‘fadd ’em down’’? Shall he be taught ad- 
dition subtractively, and subtraction addi- 
tively, or vice versa? But the chief im- 
pediment to progress of this ancient and 
honorable subject of study lies within itself 
—in its snobbishness, its preoccupation 
with abstraction and artificiality, its seorn 
for fellow travellers, its aloofness from the 
realities of life which alone can make it 
meaningful and interesting. 

In most interesting and most convincing 
manner, the speaker called attention to the 
fatuity of hoping for learning interest in 
arithmetic abstractions. Especially is this 
hope futile for children and youth. How- 
ever, no ‘‘average’’ individual of any age 
is interested in the purely academic fact 
that (say) 8 plus 5 makes 13. That abstract 
fact, intrinsically worth while as it is, will 
hardly hold in thrall, for example, the 
ubiquitous afternoon 5-G (Go-gibble-gab- 
ble-gobble-git) club. Only some applica- 
tion to actual conditions impregnates it 
with interest. If, for instance, the min- 
ister’s wife, who has eight children of her 
own to support on a meager three thousand 
a year, has decided to adopt five more, the 
arithmetic fact that 8+5=13 takes on an 
astonishing significance—sufficient to ‘‘acti- 
vate’’ heads and tongues throughout a 
whole afternoon, if not ‘‘far into the 
night,’’ as Mr. Claire Briggs has it. 

Furthermore, no approximately normal 
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boy or girl is going to become greatly ex. 
cited over the inquisitive changes rung 
about the hypothetical farmer who has a 
ten-bushel crop of mythical clover seed 
with which to manipulate the market. But 
what sturdy, scheming boy will fail to find 
motivation to master the full significance 
of six-plus-four, if it is two pieces of dowel- 
ing of those lengths he needs to complete 
an honest-to-goodness boat he’s going to 
sail next week-end? Or what alert little 
lady will miss the same significance regard- 
ing two lengths of ribbon to put the finish- 
ing finery upon a new dress for the shut- 
eye, walk-talk, perfectly darling dolly! In 
short, to summarize by illustrations com- 
parable to those employed so effectively by 
Dr. Buckingham, among the myriad broad- 
easters bombarding our ears in these later 
days, no one has yet attempted to entertain 
or instruct us by recitation of the multipli- 
cation tables, or by readings from the rules 
for derivation of cube root or division of 
fractions. In short, arithmetic-as-taught is 
at the crossroads chiefly because it travels 
alone, airily aloof, intangible, unsocial. 
Now in the address referred to, Dr. 
Buckingham focussed his spotlight of in- 
quiry upon arithmetic. More recently, 
however, an august committee of his pro- 
fessional associates (National Society for 
the Study of Education’), employing 4 
more comprehensive searchlight, has en 
larged the horizon of vision to disclose at 
this same educational crossroads an im- 
passe of the whole family of school sub- 
jects, halted by essentially the same ob- 
stacles. While in this somewhat diffused 
illumination of a larger area the discovered 
crossroads jam lacks in desirable clearness, 
yet visibility is sufficient to betray the pres 
ence of the whole brotherly band of school 
studies. Stepbrothers, rather, they appear; 
for the committee finds much the same self- 


1 Part II, Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. 
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ish, uncongenial, snobbish characteristics 
common to all. Not only does arithmetic 
turn its back upon its relatives, English, 
history, geography and the rest; each of 
these reacts in kind—an ensemble of up- 
turned noses, each disdainful of the other, 
and all arrogantly contemptuous of mean- 
ingful, motivating, social lifelikeness. 

The National Society’s committee has 
done a genuine service in turning even a 
diffused light upon this crossroad confusion 
of school subjects. Daring the charge of 
naiveté in educational expectancy, one 
may hazard the hope that this “‘ Adventure 
in Understanding’’ (General Statement, 
Foundations of Curriculum-Making)? will 
prove to be an epochal document in educa- 
tional progress. For some years now edu- 
cational America has been gripped by a 
more or less feverish zeal for curriculum 
reconstruction. Even the General State- 
ment of the National Society is not with- 
out partial precedents. For the most part 
these have served to stir up activity in 
curriculum-making, spasmodic and unsyn- 
chronized; have set individual subjects 
hurrying off singly and in circles, to come 
back shortly to the same old crossroads con- 
fusion. Such activities have constituted 
much movement but comparatively little 
progress. The ‘‘ Adventure in Understand- 
ing’? has not only discovered this confu- 
sion; likewise it has composed earlier dif- 
ferences to the point of prescribing direc- 
tions. The various subjects of study that 
compose the curriculum must integrate, 
must join hands; and they must come down 
to earth—or in the words of the General 
Statement, the curriculum must have a 
~ hew synthesis’’ and a ‘‘lifelikeness’’ here- 
tofore unknown. 

Now it is evident that if the curriculum 

8 to have a new synthesis and real life- 

likeness, a containing matrix must be pro- 

vided—an element which will bind the 

Various subject materials together and in- 
2 Ibid. 
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tegrate the whole with our social organiza- 
tion. Where shall we find such an ele- 
ment? While the ‘‘adventurers’’ do not 
name it, yet so pointed is their characteriza- 
tion that no discerning reader can doubt 
that the required integrating and socializ- 
ing medium is the arts group of activities, 
the dominant industrial arts, with its 
closely associated lines of household, com- 
mercial and agricultural arts. The idea is 
by no means new. Some years ago one of 
these ‘‘Adventurers in Understanding’’ 
suecinetly stated the weakness of the unso- 
cialized curriculum in that ‘‘Real world 
activities come into the curriculum only 
as ‘specials’ and exert little influence on 
‘regular’ standardized subject-matter.’” 
Shortly before that time the present writer* 
had dealt with the same general public 
school weakness, as had various others. In- 
deed, years earlier Dewey* had stated point- 
edly what the General Statement implies 
throughout that ‘‘industrial activities are 
the most influential factors in determining 
the thought, the ideals and the social or- 
ganization of a people.’’ 

There need be no misunderstanding in 
this matter. Neither Dewey nor the 
‘‘adventurers’’ of the National Society 
prescribe ‘‘manual training’’ as the needed 
factor to synthesize and socialize the cur- 
riculum—neither that nor any other single 
phase of arts activities. But industrial arts 
(with its associated subjects, undifferenti- 
ated in the elementary grades) in its 
present-day purposes and best practices is 
second only to English expression in inter- 
penetrating possibilities, and second to no 
other subject in synthesizing and socializ- 
ing values. Any educator who really 
knows the modern meaning of industrial 


3 Bonser, ‘‘The Curriculum as a Means of Re- 
vealing Vocational Aptitude,’’ Education, 37: 145. 

#Stone, ‘‘Quietism and the Public School,’’ 
Educational Review, 66: 136-42. 

5 Dewey, quoted by Cubberley, ‘‘History of 
Edueation,’’ 781. 
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arts education, who subscribes to the 
‘*Foundations of Curriculum-Making’’ as 
set forth in the General Statement, and who 
fails to recognize the arts activities as the 
needed element in the curriculum is a mod- 
ern Sir Launfal seeking in foreign climes 
for that which lies within his educational 
courtyard—or the proverbial preoccupant 
(usually thought of as a college professor) 
who can not find his spectacles because he 
is looking through them. 

Every civilization recorded in history 
presents a precedent for industrial arts 
education as the core of the modern cur- 
riculum. For example, Greece, an oligarchy 
of academic intellectuality built upon 
human slavery, constructed its curriculum 
to perpetuate that rule. During the Mid- 
dle Ages religion was the matrix of what- 
ever education was provided, public or 
private, because the civilization of that 
time was dominantly religious. To-day 


America is an industrial democracy—in- 
dustry is our most characteristic activity; 


not industry in a narrow economic sense, 
but in a large social-economic way, as the 
matrix of our infinitely complex civiliza- 
tion, cultural as well as material. So 
thoroughly is this true that perhaps no 
civilization in history has called so earn- 
estly for an organizing force in its educa- 
tion as the present one calls for industrial 
activities for synthesizing, socializing pur- 
poses. For some years now, largely 
through the pragmatic philosophy of 
Dewey in his profound interpretation of 
American social organization and tenden- 
cies, industrial arts education has heard 
this call to unparalleled opportunity ; now 
our ‘‘adventurers in understanding’’ have 
become something of a master relay station 
to education in general to amplify that eall 
—by characterization if not by name. 
Response to this last appeal to curricu- 
lum-makers will surely be prompt and 
positive. Already ‘‘activity curricula’’ 
are multiplying, for the most part, how- 
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ever, without properly naming the activat. 
ing content. Possibly this oversight is dye 
to a lack of initiative and cooperation by 
specialists in industrial arts education, 
May it be that the latter have been too 
strongly obsessed with their traditional 
‘‘manual training’’ or some other fraction 
of the comprehensive arts? On the other 
hand, may it be that the general educator 
is too strongly biassed against what he mis. 
conceives industrial arts education to be to 
invite cooperation from the specialist or 
even properly to name his synthesizing, 
socializing activities? 

Whatever may be the explanation, those 
of us interested especially in industrial 
arts education can not but recognize that 
throughout all these years when oppor. 
tunity has been knocking at the door, re- 
sponse from within has been tardy 
Although industrial arts education in one 
form or another has been in the public 
school curriculum for nearly half a cen- 
tury, even a comprehensive literature is 
lacking. At last Bennett,® and _ subse. 
quently Anderson,’ have given us a long- 
needed history. Bonser and Mossman,’ 
Dobbs® and Wilson’® have made notable 
contributions to theory, content and method 
in elementary grades. Current magazines 
are carrying much hopeful though neces- 
sarily tentative discussion. The educa- 
tional market is in a fair way to being 
flooded with ‘‘job sheets,’’ fragmentary, 
and for the most part near-plagiarisms 
upon Selvidge’s ‘‘How to teach a Trade,” 
but also for the most part subversive of the 
sound psychology generally permeating 


6 Bennett, ‘‘ History of Industrial Education up 
to 1870,’’ The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 

7 Anderson, ‘‘ History of Manual and Industrial 
School Education,’’ Appleton, 1926. 

8 Bonser and Mossman, ‘‘Industrial Arts for 
Elementary Schools,’’ The Macmillan Co. 

® Dobbs, ‘‘ Primary Handwork,’’ The Macmillan 
Co. 

10 Wilson, ‘‘Primary Industrial Arts,’’ Manual 
Arts Press. 
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that work. Industrial arts education in the 
junior high school" curriculum is just now 
in the diseussional stage, while in the same 
respect the senior high curriculum is mostly 
virgin or fallow field. For despite the fact 
that the junior and senior high school were 
twins of the same parent movement, the 
opinion persists that only the former is 
‘‘new’’ and capable of growth. With a few 
specialized shop courses consisting of wood- 
work plus, the senior high school is pretty 
generally satisfied—and ossified. Guidance, 
an obligation and an opportunity peculiar 
to industrial arts education in every phase 
prior to specifically oeeupational prepara- 
tion, has been largely appropriated by voca- 
tional education with little or no protest 
from its rightful guardian. 

Any discerning person may formulate 
his own explanation for this general state 
of affairs. The writer claims no commis- 
sion as a scold. These strictures upon in- 
dustrial arts education in particular are 
but a recognition that any deserved cen- 
sure, like charity, should begin at home. 
The modern challenge to industrial arts 
edueation has been sounded again, this time 
by the General Statement of the National 
Society—not by name, but by characteriza- 
tion that no informed educator can mistake. 
These ‘‘adventures in understanding’’ have 
clearly disclosed at the educational cross- 
roads the whole confused, disorganized 
step-brother band of school subjects; have 
called for, if not a leader, a morale officer 
—an integrating force to synthesize or to 
"Quite recent contributions ‘‘Exploring the 
Manual Arts,’’ by Friese, Century, 1926; and 
‘‘Reorganization of Industrial Arts Courses,’’ 
Snedden, Warner, et al., T. C. Bureau of Publica- 
= 8, 1927, should be noted for the Junior High 
Sel ool. And a more complete listing of materials 
in the general field would include such books as 
MeMurry, Eggers & McMurry, ‘‘ Teaching of the 
Industria’ Arts,’ McMillan, 1923; Vaughn & 
Mays, ‘‘Content and Methods of the Industrial 
Arts,’’ Century, 1924; and especially important, 
“Individual Instruction Sheets,’? by Selvidge, 
Manual Arts Press, 1926. 
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hold together this curriculum company; a 
lifelike content to socialize the whole 
through our most characteristic activities; 
i.e., industrial arts activities. The call can 
not be misunderstood; and neither indus- 
trial arts education nor education in gen- 
eral can ignore it. 


Ws. H. Stone 


Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


LABOR’S LABORATORY SCHOOL 


In an article in The Survey, Mrs. Seott Near- 
ing tells of a new venture which labor is making 
in experimental education. Manumit School, 
which she calls “Labor’s Laboratory School,” is 
in the Berkshire Mountains, sixty-six miles 
north of New York City. It is “controlled and 
directed by the Manumit Associates, a volun- 
tary group of men and women actively identi- 
fied with the labor movement or with educa- 
tional institutions or projects. The school has 
been endorsed by a large number of trade 
unions and labor federations and individuals 
prominent in the labor movement.” 

Mrs. Nearing, who is acting secretary of the 
school, points out that, whereas most educational 
experiments that have been successful attribute 
their suecess to the fact that they started with a 
selected group, 


Manumit hopes to show the feasibility of the new 
education methods with a representative public 
school group, under conditions which are attainable 
for the average public school parent. If it sueceeds 
in so doing, it can offer a direct contribution to 
the whole public school system. For as the labora- 
tory school for the labor movement, Manumit can 
arouse public opinion which will demand the im- 
provement and broadening of our public schools, 
whose level can never rise until the level of public 
intelligence rises and bestirs itself consciously 
toward that end. Many experimental schools have 
been started for the children of the well-to-do. 
Manumit is the first to be started by workers for 
their own children. 


The thirty-eight children in the school repre- 
sent nineteen different trades. Mrs. Nearing’s 
article is illustrated by wood-cuts by pupils of 
the school. 
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Manumit believes that education, in its last 
analysis, is life, not lessons. Its methods are free, 
but scientific. Its approaches are factual and con- 
crete, through projects which the children select for 
themselves. The community is self-governing and 
democratic. One person one vote, on all questions 
save those of health, safety and educational pro- 
cedure, is the principle governing the weekly com- 
munity meeting. Required academic standards are 
met. But Manumit endeavors to do so by teaching 
children rather than subjects. It offers no prizes 
nor punishments, but substitutes for authoritarian 
control the discipline of life itself in a cooperative 
social group. 

The curriculum of Manumit includes the essen- 
tials of arithmetic, English, social science, natural 
science, creative music, art and craft work. The 
children study in age groups, and a conscious effort 
is made to correlate the instruction of all depart- 
ments. In the music department, for example, the 
centralizing theme is the orchestra. Instruments are 
manufactured in the carpenter shop, painted in the 
art shop and played in the studio. From these 
simple hand-made instruments, zithers, ukeleles, 
drums, made from cigar boxes, chalk boxes, cheese 
boxes and wooden chopping bowls, the child who 
evinces unusual musical ability advances to the 
more complicated piano, cornet, banjo or violin. 
But Manumit is more desirous of drawing out the 
musical expression of the many than of cultivating 
the talent of the few. 

Interest is always the motive which stimulates the 
child to creative activity. Manumit endeavors to 
create an atmosphere in which he can freely ex- 
press his entire personality. It recognizes the dig- 
nity of manual labor and practices democracy 
rather than preaches it, for all of the work of the 
school is shared by all of the community alike. The 
responsibility thus placed upon the children de- 
velops in them the independence, initiative, power 
of self-direction and control which are so vitally 
needed by the citizens of a democratic nation. 
Manumit endeavors to make these children of work- 
ers proud of their fathers and mothers who work, 
and of the labor movement which they represent, 
to give them a fair perspective on labor’s past ef- 
forts to achieve a better world, to equip them to 
play their part intelligently and scientifically, and 
with a new zest for life’s adventure. 


SABBATICAL LEAVE FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 
THERE has been an increase in the number of 
cities granting sabbatical leave to teachers, ac- 
cording to a report of the Bureau of Education. 
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More than fifty per cent. of the cities having a 
population of 100,000 or more have adopted 
definite plans for granting teachers leave of 
absence for study and professional improve. 
ment. The report states: 


A plan that is gaining greatly in favor for th 
improvement of teachers in service is that of grant. 
ing sabbatical leave. According to a publication 
recently issued by the National Sabbatical Leaye 
Association, of Cleveland, Ohio, 39 cities having , 
population of 100,000 and over, or more than 5) 
per cent. of the cities of this size, have adupted 
definite plans for granting teachers leave of ab. 
sence for study and professional improvement, and 
133 cities having a population of 2,500 to 100,000 
have adopted the plan. 

In many cities the rules governing sabbatical 
leave are similar. The time of service before grant- 
ing such leave is usually seven years; that is, the 
eighth year is used. 

The teacher is obligated to remain for two or 
three years in the school system after her return, 
or to make part return of the money granted while 
she was on leave; exceptions, however, are some- 
times made in such instances as illness, or death in 
the family, in which case the return of the money 
is not demanded. 

Remuneration during absence is generally one 
half the teacher’s regular salary. The number of 
teachers permitted to be absent from the school 
system is usually not more than one per cent. of the 
instructional force. 

In Boston, where the plan has been in practice 
for a period of nearly 20 years, about 20 teachers 
avail themselves of it yearly. The superintendent 
of Richmond, Va., reports that each year from five 
to ten teachers are on leave of absence for study 

The assistant superintendent of schools of 
Rochester, N. Y., states that approximately twelv 
teachers take advantage of the plan yearly. The 
superintendent of schools of New York City says 
in a recent report that a half-year’s leave was 
granted to 150 teachers in elementary and high 
schools for the term beginning February 1, 1925, 
and to 228 teachers for the term beginning Sep 
tember, 1925. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SENIOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
THE commission on the curriculum of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association is making a study 0! 
problems of the senior high-school eurriculum, 
to be finished before its meeting in September. 
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n sub-committees have been formed, each 


Eleve 
consisting of a superintendent of schools, a col- 
lege professor, & high-school principal and two 
other members. They will study the following 


topics : 


1. The needs of American adolescent youth in 
terms of the development of the community and 
the school, having in mind pupils who drop out as 
well as those who continue to graduation. 

°. A thorough reconsideration of the cardinal ob- 
jectives of education to determine how widely they 
are influencing practice and to make any necessary 
refinements in the statement of them. 

3, A study of groups of courses now available 
in high schools and of courses actually pursued by 
a typical group of high school graduates. 

4. The whole relationship between high school 
and college, including not only the effect of college 
requirements in determining the curricula of the 
high school, but also the effect of the college- 
trained teacher’s point of view on high school meth- 
ods and organization. 

5. The appropriateness of subject matter ad- 
ministered in high school as preparation for the 
life activities of those students who are not going 
to college. 

6. The differentiation of curricula for pupils of 
different levels of ability. 

7. The relation of a counseling or guidance pro- 
gram to a secondary school curriculum program. 

8. The problem of the small high school (100 
pupils or under) in curriculum development. 

9. The senior high-school teacher, with refer- 
ence to training, qualifications, certification and 
functions. 

10. Evaluation of the elements of the high-school 
program with reference both to curricular and ex- 
tra-curricular activities, including the question of 
credits, 

11. The junior college curriculum as an upward 
development of the high school, including a con- 
sideration of the possibility of placing orientation 
courses in the high-school curriculum. 


RECENT CHILD-WELFARE 
LEGISLATION 
THe status of recent child-welfare legislation 
in the various states, including crippled, tu- 
bercular and deaf and blind children, is de- 
scribed in a statement summarizing the situation 
made publie by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. 
The statement, in full text, follows: 
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The New Jersey legislature passed a bill to con- 
tinue the crippled children’s commission created in 
1926 (governor’s action not known). The Cali- 
fornia House and Senate passed a bill providing 
for the registration of physically handicapped or 
defective persons, authorizing the establishment of 
public diagnostic clinics and free medical services, 
special treatment and appliances to all such per- 
sons, residents of the state, who otherwise would 
be unable to obtain them. An appropriation is con- 
tained in the measure. New York extended the law 
so as to grant aid to all physically handicapped 
persons under 21 years of age and increased the 
appropriation for this purpose. The Michigan 
House and Senate passed a bill (governor’s action 
not known) defining crippled children and extend- 
ing this definition to include all crippled persons 
under 21 years of age, and requiring their special 
enumeration by school-census enumerators and pro- 
viding for their examination, treatment and 
education. 

Missouri authorized juvenile courts and probate 
courts to provide for examination of indigent per- 
sons under 21 with a deformity or with a malady 
that can be remedied, and to order free treatment 
for them at the hospital of the State University. 
Oklahoma reenacted the existing law providing for 
surgical treatment and hospital care for children 
with a deformity or a curable malady and extended 
its application to those under 21 years of age. A 
West Virginia measure which passed the House 
but reached the Senate too late for action would 
have made it compulsory for parents or other 
proper custodians, physicians or certain other per- 
sons to report to the county board of health all 
children under 10 physically afflicted and also the 
birth of those with any congenital deformity or 
other physical defect. The state board of health 
would have been responsible for the proper treat- 
ment and care of such cases by the county. 

Massachusetts authorized counties to provide 
buildings and equipment for preventoriums for the 
treatment of children predisposed or susceptible to 
tuberculosis. California amended the law author- 
izing any school district to maintain special classes 
for elementary, secondary and vocational training 
whenever a sanitarium or preventorium is estab- 
lished for pretuberculous and tuberculous. Minne- 
sota authorized counties of from 220,000 to 330,000 
population to construct or aid in construction of a 
proper sanitarium for children with tuberculosis, 
or likely to become afflicted with tuberculosis. A 
Pennsylvania bill which died in committee pro- 
vided for a state hospital for the care and training 
of indigent children with surgical tuberculosis and 
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allied conditions, authorizing an appropriation for 
such purpose. 

Indiana authorized the establishment of special 
classes for children of school age when 10 or more 
children with handicaps of any one type are found 
within any school corporation, providing for trans- 
portation to such classes and for school lunches 
where necessary. One section of the new act pro- 
vides that no child shall be required to undergo a 
medical or physical examination if his parents or 
guardian object thereto in writing. A California 
bill which passed both houses (governor’s action 
not known) requires physicians, parents and certain 
other persons to report to the superintendent of 
schools the name, age and residence of deaf minors, 
and makes failure to do so a misdemeanor. It is 
the duty of the superintendent to communicate the 
child’s name, age and residence, and other related 
information to the nearest school for the deaf. 
Another California bill, signed by the governor, 
authorizes kindergarten services in connection with 
the California School for the Blind and provides 
for vocational training for pupils attending this 
school. An amendment to the Iowa law granting 
state aid to school corporations that provide in- 
struction for deaf children specifies that children 
not of school age shall not be admitted to such in- 
struction. Nebraska provided that the state shall 
reimburse school districts for the cost of maintain- 
ing schools for the instruction of the deaf. A 
Nebraska bill which failed related to the establish- 
ment of schools for deaf persons over 5 years of 
age and an Arizona Senate bill which was killed 
in the House would have made school attendance of 
deaf and blind children 6 to 18 years of age 
compulsory. 

New Jersey passed a bill over the governor’s veto 
granting the board of education the right to em- 
ploy, in addition to physicians, school nurses to ex- 
amine pupils, keep a record of pupils from year to 
year, and lecture before the teachers. A new Ari- 
zona law requires physical education and training 
in the public schools, provides for a director of 
physical education and defines the term physical 
education so as to include individual athletic activi- 
ties, folk and singing games and folk and esthetic 
dances. The Colorado Legislature passed a mea- 
sure (governor’s action not known) making it a 
misdemeanor to prohibit a person’s attendance at 
any school because not vaccinated. Indiana re- 
pealed the 1925 law requiring elementary and high 
schools to give a course in diet and nutrition. In 
several other states bills relating to school nurses 
and to physical examinations and the health of 
school children were introduced but did not pass. 
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SEGREGATION OF NEGRO SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

Dr. Joun Locan, New Jersey state com. 
missioner of education, has ordered reinstate. 
ment in the school at Toms River of Negro 
children who had been put in a special class iz 
another school. Negro residents in the Berke. 
ley and Dover Townships, Ocean County, had 
protested against the segregation. The school 
authorities argued that the exclusion of the 
Negro pupils was because all were from one ty 
three years below normal and were so unruly 
and insubordinate as to constitute a menace to 
discipline. 

Dr. Logan ruled that classification of pupils 
by groups must be on grounds other than re 
ligion, nationality or color. As reported in the 
New York Times, he said: 


In the commissioner’s opinion the exclusion from 
a certain school and segregation in a school by 
themselves under a colored teacher, of all those 
tuition pupils in a certain district who are colored, 
together with a number of colored pupils from 
another district, inevitably raises the presumption 
that color is the peculiar characteristic constituting 
the basis of exclusion. Such presumption is not 
rebutted by proof on the part of the school board 
of certain mental or temperament characteristic: 
of the colored pupils. Unless it is also proved that 
such characteristics are peculiar to such colored 
pupils and in no way shared by the white children 
who are left. 


The order has created little opposition, be 
cause it provided that the children should be 
reinstated in the Dover Township schools “until 
such time as the contract between the Dover 
board and the Berkeley board terminates.” 
That contract has already terminated and prob- 
ably will not be renewed. 


THE HARMON AWARDS FOR DISTIN- 
GUISHED ACHIEVEMENT 
AMONG NEGROES 

THE judges of the second annual William F. 
Harmon Awards for Distinguished Achievement 
among Negroes have been announced. ‘The 
awards are limited to Negroes, except in the 
class of race relations, where they are open ' 
white persons also. The awards total $,00". 
In each class there will be a first prize of $40! 
with a gold medal and a second prize of $1" 
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with a bronze medal, except in race relations, 
where a single award of $500 with a gold medal 
will be made. 

Entries will be received by Dr. George E. 
Haynes, secretary of the commission on the 
charch and race relations of the Federal Council 
of Churehes, at his office, 105 East Twenty-see- 
ond Street, until August 15. Dr. Haynes is ad- 
ministering the awards for the Harmon Foun- 
dation. 


Dr. Haynes, as quoted in the New York 
Times, stated: 


, 


Through the judgment of the judges, based upon 
a comparison of the entries with the best achieve- 
ment of its kind by either white or colored persons 
the Harmon Foundation hopes to interpret the 
actual worth of Negro work, detached from the 
handicap of color. Since it is known as a disin- 
terested organization, devoted to stimulating orig- 
inal achievements, it is believed that the series of 
awards it is sponsoring may give a substantial stand- 
ing with both races to the exceptional work of the 
Negro and eventually bring about a relief from the 
opposition he now feels in economic circles. The 
fact that Palmer C. Hayden, who while earning his 
living as a house cleaner was given last year’s first 
award in fine arts, has received a fund of $3,000 for 
study in Europe by a New York woman of means 
following his recognition, may be taken as indica- 
tive that this theory is taking hold. 


The awards will be announced on Emancipa- 
tion Day, January 1, 1928. The judges are as 


follows: 


Edweation—Edward T. Devine, dean of the Ameri- 
can University; John Hope, president of More- 
house College; Paul Monroe, director of the In- 
ternational Institute; John J. Tigert, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education; Henry Carr Pearson, 
principal of the Horace Mann School of Colum- 
bia University; W. C. Jackson, president of the 
North Carolina College for Women. 

Science, including tinvention—Edwin E. Slosson, 
chemist and editor of Science Service; Jacob H. 
Hollander, professor of political economy at the 
Johns Hopkins University; Kenneth Duncan, 
New York; E. E. Just, professor of biology at 
Howard University. 


Race re lations—Bishop R. E. Jones, New Orleans, 
La.; Robert R. Moton, principal of the Tuskegee 
Institute; Alva W. Taylor, social service secre- 
tary, Disciples; Samuel MeCune Lindsay, profes- 
sor of social legislation at Columbia University. 
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Fine arts—Dean William A. Boring, of the school 
of architecture of Columbia University; Charles 
Dana Gibson, artist; William E. Harmon, New 
York; May Howard Jackson, artist, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

Music—Clarence Dickinson, professor at the Union 
Theological Seminary; R. Augustus Lawson, 
pianist; Preston Ware Orem, composer and 
musical editor; Halen Hagan, pianist. 

Literature—Henry Goddard Leach, editor of the 
Forum ; William Stanley Braithwaite, author and 
literary critic; J. E. Spingarn, author; Albert 
Shaw, editor of the American Review of Reviews. 

Religious service—Reverend Peter Ainslie, Semi- 
nary House, Baltimore, Md.; L. A. Weigle, pro- 
fessor in the Yale School of Religion; Dean 
Shailer Mathews, of the school of religion of the 
University of Chicago; Reverend William Lloyd 
Imes, pastor, Saint James Presbyterian Church, 
New York; Henry Sloane Coffin, president of the 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Business, including industry—C. C. Spaulding, 
president, N. ©. Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; John R. Hawkins, banker and financial 
secretary A. M. E. Church; William E. Harmon, 
New York; B. C. Forbes, editor, Forbes Maga- 
zine; William Jay Schieffelin, New York. 


THE DEDICATION OF McKINLOCK 
CAMPUS OF NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 

A FEATURE of the sixty-ninth annual com- 
mencement program at Northwestern University 
was the formal dedication of McKinlock Cam- 
pus in Chicago. The school’s professional 
academic group is located here. This includes 
the Montgomery Ward Memorial, housing the 
medical and dental schools; the Wieboldt Hall 
of Commerce, housing the School of Commerce, 
the Institute for Research in Land Economics 
and Publie Utilities and the philosophic center 
and the publishing headquarters of the Open 
Court; the Levy Mayer Hall of Law, and the 
Elbert H. Gary Library of Law. 

Besides medical and dental clinics and the 
formal installation of the medical school staff, 
there were appropriate ceremonies for the open- 
ing of laboratories, lecture halls and other 
facilities in the medical and dental schools. 
There were elaborate exercises in Wieboldt Hall 
with the dedication of the Schaffner library of 
ecommerce and the Shedd, Forgan and Stude- 
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baker class-rooms. The Joseph Schaffner li- 
brary of commerce is one of the most complete 
commercial libraries extant. Joseph Schaffner 
was one of Chicago’s leading business men 
and was a pioneer in advocating education for 
commerce, at a time when the idea had few 
champions. President Scott received the gifts 
of the special class-rooms on merchandising, 
finance and manufacturing from the repre- 
sentatives of John G. Shedd, James B. Forgan 
and Clement Studebaker. 

Former Governor Frank O. Lowden, an 
alumaus of the Northwestern University law 
school, delivered the general dedication address 
on “The Réle of the Social Sciences in an Ad- 
vancing Civilization.” 


THE SOUTHERN INSTITUTE OF 
POLITICS 

THe Southern Institute of Politics at the 
University of Georgia, modeled after the Insti- 
tute of Politics at Williamstown, Mass., was in 
session from June 27 to July 8. Through pub- 
lie lectures and round-table conferences, the in- 
stitute studied and discussed problems of gov- 
ernment and foreign relations as a forum with 
members from all parts of the south. Experts 
from both north and south led the discussions. 

Dr. E. S. Corwin, professor of polities at 
Princeton University, discussed the conduct of 
foreign policy in general. Dr. J. W. Garner, 
professor of political science at the University 
of Illinois and former president of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, took up re- 
cent American foreign policy, especially with 
respect to the League of Nations and the World 
Court. The topic was developed in round-table 
conferences on American relations with Latin- 
American countries. 

Josephus Daniels, former secretary of the 
navy and editor of The News and Observer of 
Raleigh, N. C., lectured on Woodrow Wilson 
and Henry Cabot Lodge and their part in for- 
eign affairs as he observed them in intimate 
official contacts. 

Adamantios Th. Polyzoides, editor of At- 
lantis, a Greek newspaper published in New 
York, dealt with the problems of the Near and 
Far East, including Russia, and lectured on the 
significance of international affairs of the Mus- 
solini régime in Italy. 

Charles Pergler, of Washington, formerly sec- 
retary to the president of Czechoslovakia, first 
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Czechoslovakian commissioner to the United 
States and first Czechoslovakian minister to 
Japan, surveyed the progress of international 
affairs since the World War, with special atten. 
tion to the Balkans. He also discussed nationa| 
sovereignty and international law as applied py 
the United States. 

In the discussion of national, state and local 
problems, Dr. Robert E. Cushman, head of the 
department of government at Cornell Univer. 
sity, lectured on the power of the federal gov- 
ernment as against that of the states, ineluding 
the prohibition law and other federal legislation, 
Dr. Cushman also conducted a round-table con- 
ference on possible improvements in state goy- 
ernment, with special reference to proposed new 
state constitutions. 

Dr. E. C. Branson, head of the department 
of rural social economics of the University of 
North Carolina and former president of the 
Georgia State Normal School, dealt with pos. 
sible improvements in county government, which 
he has studied for ten years. The legislature 
of South Carolina has passed a series of laws 
based on his recommendations for better county 
government. 

Dr. J. H. T. MePherson, professor of history 
and political science at the University of 
Georgia, lectured and conducted round-table 
conferences on the state constitution of Georgia. 
Gordon Singleton, director of the division of 
information and statisties of the department o! 
education of Georgia, discussed public schoo! 
finance, with emphasis on possible improvements 
in the educational life of the South. 

Other scheduled speakers were Representative 
J. J..MeSwain, of South Carolina; Dr. A. M 
Soule, president of the Georgia State College ot 
Agriculture, and Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin, rep- 
resenting the League of Women Voters, Wash- 
ington. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Miss Cornetia S. Apair, of Richmond, V3. 
has been elected president of the National Edv- 
eation Association. Miss Adair succeeds Presi- 
dent Francis G. Blair, state superintendent 0! 
publie instruction in Illinois, who automatically 
becomes first vice-president. 

Ernest Hatcu Wixxrns, professor of Ko- 
mance languages and dean of the college of ars, 
literature and science at the University of Chi- 
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eavo, has been chosen president of Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Joun W. Houuanp, pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Episeopal Chureh of St. Paul, Minn., 
has been chosen president of Iowa Wesleyan 


College. 

Dr. Frank M. McMurry, who retired on July 
1 as professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been made director of 
the Scarborough School, Scarborough, N. Y. 


Lemvet E. Muruin, president of De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana, has resigned, 
the resignation to become effective at the close 
of the school year 1928. From 1911 to 1925 
Dr. Murlin was president of Boston University. 


Dr. Kart FreDERICK WETTSTONE, president 
of the University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa, 
has resigned. 

Dr. A. C. Humpnureys, for twenty-five years 
president of Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J., 
has retired. 


Tue Reverenp Dr. J. GresHAM MACHEN, a 
professor at the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, has declined the presidency of the Bryan 
Memorial University at Dayton, Tenn. 


Wituiam ALLAN NEILSoN, president of Smith 
College, has received the honorary degree of 
Litt.D. from Yale University. 


Presipent Max Mason, of the University of 
Chicago, has received the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from Dartmouth College. 


Dr. R. M. Stewart, professor of rural edu- 
cation in the New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed director of the agriculture summer 
school, to take office after the close of the 1927 
session. 


Tue following promotions at the University 
of Pennsylvania have been announced: to pro- 
fessorships of psychology, Drs. Samuel W. 
Fernberger and Karl G. Miller, and to assistant 
professorships of psychology, Drs. Robert A. 
Brotemarkle, Henry E. Starr and H. Sherman 
Oberly. 


Dr. JosepH K. Hart, editor of the depart- 
ment of school and community in the Survey, 


has been appointed professor of education at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Frank W. Capy, professor of English at the 
University of California, has been made head of 
the department of English at Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vermont. 


Proressor Witu1AmM F. Ocpurn, of Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed professor of 
sociology at the University of Chicago, his resi- 
dence to begin the first of October, upon his re- 
turn from France. His special field of research 
will be carried on in various aspects of quanti- 
tative sociology. 


CuarLes M. Porin, associate professor of 
German in Hunter College, New York City, has 
been appointed professor of German and di- 
rector of the day school in the Milwaukee 
branch of the University of Wisconsin extension 
division. 

Proressor A. B. Cone, of the University of 
Illinois, has been made professor of mathe- 
maties at the Johns Hopkins University. 


Davin E. Ross, an inventor and manufacturer 
of Lafayette, Indiana, has been elected presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Purdue Univer- 
sity, to sueceed Mr. Henry W. Marshall, who 
declined reelection. 


Proressor ApoLpH GoLpscumrnT, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, has been appointed lecturer 
on fine arts and the history of German culture 
at Harvard University, and will be the first 
visiting lecturer under the new Harvard Ger- 
manic Museum Lectureship made possible by 
Mr. William P. Ahnelt, of New York City. 


Dr. Ernest Barker, principal of King’s Col- 
lege, London, has been elected to the chair of 
political science at Cambridge University, estab- 
lished by a gift of $150,000 by the trustees 
of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 


Tue Reverend G. A. WEEKES, master of Sid- 
ney Sussex College, has been reelected vice- 
chancellor of the University of Cambridge for 
the ensuing year, beginning on October 1. 


Proressor J. E. NEALE has resigned the chair 
of modern history at the University of Man- 
chester to become professor of English history 
in University College, London. 


Evmer B. Sexton, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Newark, N. J., has been recommended 
by the president of the board of education to be 
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acting superintendent until a successor to Dr. 
David B. Corson is appointed. Dr. Corson’s 
resignation became effective on June 30. 


Miss Anna D. Hawsere, director of student 
teaching in the State Normal School at Towson, 
Md., has been appointed principal of the Wilson 
Normal School, to succeed Miss Anne M. 
Goding. 

Tue following appointments are announced 
in the Journal of Arkansas Education: W. T. 
Rowland, Jr., superintendent of schools at 
Searcy, has been appointed superintendent at 
Marianna, to succeed Nolen M. Irby. He will 
be succeeded by J. L. Taylor, principal of the 
Searcy High School. G. A. Hullen, superin- 
tendent of schools at De Valls Bluff, has been 
elected superintendent at Heber Springs, to sue- 
ceed Charles M. Reeves, who goes to Marion. 
G. C. Ellis, of Greenwood, will succeed W. N. 
Pittman, superintendent at Horatio. Superin- 
tendent Pittman will have charge of the school 
at Dierks. 


JosepH W. Hewitt, professor of classics at 
Wesleyan University, has been awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of humane letters by 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. The honor- 
ary degree of M.A. was conferred upon Wil- 
liam E. Wing, principal of Deering High 
School; Wallace E. Mason, principal of the 
State Normal School, Keene, N. H., and George 
E. Carmichael, founder and headmaster of 
Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn. 


ProFEessoR MicHAEL T. Carey, of the depart- 
ment of business law of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has received the degree of doctor of 
laws from Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. 

Dr. FranK P. Graves, president of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and New 
York State commissioner of education, has been 
awarded the Butler medal “for conspicuous at- 
tainments in educational theory and administra- 
tion.” 


Dr. AvuGustus S. DownIné, assistant com- 
missioner of education for New York state, who 
is leaving the state’s service after twenty-five 
years’ work, was presented with a chime grand- 
father’s clock at a reception in his honor given 
by the heads of the state department of edu- 
cation. 








ArTHUR D. ARNOLD, who recently completed 
twenty-five years as principal of the Passaic 
High School, Passaic, N. J., has been honored 
by a testimonial banquet and gifts, by students, 
colleagues and friends. 


Hersert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia Col- 
lege, has been elected a trustee of Williston 
Academy. 


Dr. Payson SMITH, Massachusetts state com- 
missioner of education, delivered the commence- 
ment address at the Teachers’ College of Boston. 


Wituiam McDova@at., professor of psychol- 
ogy at Harvard University, is giving two courses 
in psychology at the summer session of the 
University of California. He has returned re- 
cently from Japan. 


Dean Water WILuIAMS, of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri, sailed 
on July 5 for Tokio in interests of the World 
Press Congress, of which he is president. 


ProressOR LyMAN E,. JACKSON, in the de- 
partment of agricultural education at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, has been granted 
leave of absence during the coming year that 
he might accept a fellowship and continue work 
for the doctor’s degree at the University of 
Minnesota. 


T. J. MAHAN, assistant professor of education 
at the Colorado State Teachers College, will be 
on leave of absence next year to work toward 
the doctor’s degree at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Raymond L. Hill, of the 
art department, has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence to teach in the art department of the 
University of Washington at Seattle. 


Dr. T. N. Ketynack, founder and for nearly 
seventeen years editor of The Child, is relin 
quishing the position of editor after the issue 
of the June number. This monthly periodical 
will continue to be published by Messrs. John 
Bale, Sons and Danielsson, Ltd., under the 
direction of an editorial board. 


Dr. Guy Porrer BenTOoN, from 1920 to 1923 
president of the University of the Philippines, 
died in Minneapolis on June 29, at the age of 
sixty-two years. Dr. Benton had been assistant 
state superintendent of publie instruction for 
Kansas, and from 1902 to 1911 he was president 
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of the University of Miami. From 1911 to 1920 
he was president of the University of Vermont. 


Dr. Epwarp I. BoswortH, from 1903 to 1910 
and from 1921 to 1923 dean of the theological 
seminary at Oberlin College, died on July 1, 
at the age of sixty-six years. 


Joun Kennepy, from 1890 to 1913 superin- 
tendent of schools of Batavia, N. Y., died re- 
cently, at the age of eighty-one years. 


Freperick O. BLunt, for twenty-eight years 
a supervisor of maintenance in the publie schools 
of Lowell, Mass., died on June 24, 


Tuere is to be a summer course in geography 
for teachers and others to be held in Cambridge 
University from July 29 to August 17. Lecture 
courses will be given on the following subjects: 
(1) Geology and Geography, (2) The New 
World, with special reference to South Amer- 
ica, (3) Great Epoechs of Exploration, (4) 
Maps and Map Work, (5) The History and Sci- 
ence of the Polar Regions. Problems of the 
teaching of geography will be considered in the 
lectures. Some afternoons of practical field- 
work and surveying will be arranged in connec- 
tion with the course on “Maps and Map Work.” 
Applications for admission and all inquiries 
should be addressed to Rev. Dr. Cranage, Stuart 
House, Cambridge, England. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Frank M. Cary, of Lafayette, 
have given to Purdue University 
$50,000, to be used in the erection of a new 
residence hall for men, to be known as the 
Franklin Levering Cary Memorial Hall, in 
memory of their son, who died in 1912 at the 
age of eighteen. 


Indiana, 


THE establishment of a Swiss-American ex- 
change fellowship at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, carrying a stipend of $1,000 a year, has 
been approved by the University Regents. The 
fund for the fellowship has been contributed 
by Wisconsin citizens of Swiss descent. 


Tue University of Edinburgh has been given 
£40,000 by Mr. Thomas Cowan, a shipowner of 
Leith, “to assist in furthering the success of the 
scheme for the establishment of a residential 
house for male students.” 


AN appeal is being made for funds to develop 
4 sports ground and to provide a boat-house for 
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the University of London. Sir William Bev- 
eridge, vice-chancellor of the university, has 
stated that suitable ground has been purchased, 
but the university holds it subject to a heavy 
debt, and to complete payment for it and to 
equip it they would need about £75,000. 


A PROPOSAL to raise a $1,500,000 endowment 
fund for Augustana College and Theological 
Seminary at Rock Island, Ill, precipitated a 
movement in the sixty-eighth annual convention 
of the Augustana Lutheran Synod at Omaha, 
Nebraska, recently to consolidate the educational 
activities of all nine institutions in the synod 
and raise an endowment fund of $3,500,000 to 
carry on the work. 


Accorpine to J. Lewis Coath, president of 
the Chicago school board, the salaries of Chi- 
cago public school teachers may be cut 20 per 
cent. starting in September. Lack of sufficient 
funds, he declared, would compel either the clos- 
ing of the schools for two months or the cutting 
of salaries, adding that “the schools will not be 
closed as long as I am president of the school 
board.” The schools face a deficit of $4,500,- 
000, it is pointed out, and a 20 per cent. redue- 
tion in all teachers’ salaries would approximate 
this sum. “The crisis is due,” Mr. Coath ex- 
plained, “to the teachers themselves, who, 
through their representative, Miss Margaret 
Haley, succeeded in blocking in the legislature 
the bill of Mayor Thompson which would have 
permitted the transfer of 40 per cent. of the 
school building fund to the educational fund.” 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE has made arrangements 
for insuring its faculty. The plan follows the 
contributory principle, under which the joint 
contributions are made by the professors and 
the college, providing definite annuities begin- 
ning at retirement or in case of incapacity, 
coupled with substantial payments in the event 
of the death of a member of the staff during 
service with the college. 


THE twenty-eighth annual report of the New 
York City schools, covering the school year 
from August 1, 1925, to July 31, 1926, was 
issued on July 1 by Superintendent of Schools 
William J. O’Shea. During this period fifty- 
four new school buildings, additions to existing 
buildings and temporary buildings, providing 
79,243 new sittings, were completed and opened. 
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GrorGe J. Ryan, president of the board of 
education of New York City, pointed out in a 
radio talk that the attendance of school children 
in New York City exceeds the combined at- 
tendance of Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Newark and Detroit. 


Accorpin6G to the Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, a library of motion- 
picture films will be established at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. According to 
plans received by the bureau, the film library 
will be inaugurated by the department of fine 
arts of the university in association with the 
Fogg Art Museum and the university library. 
The standard of choice will be “films which jus- 
tify themselves as worthy of preservation as 
works of art,” and selection will be made annu- 
ally by a committee of the Harvard faculty. A 
feature of the innovation will be an annual or 
semi-annual formal presentation of the films 
before members of the university and their 
guests. 


INSTRUCTION in secondary-school subjects and 
the giving of regents’ examinations were tried 
out experimentally this year in the Clinton 
prison in New York State for the first time in 
the state. According to Dr. Raymond F. C. 
Kieb, commissioner of correction, twenty-five 
persons in the prison school at Clinton have 
taken a total of 103 regents’ examinations in 
secondary subjects this month and all but 12 of 
the papers submitted were above passing, an 
average that few high schools equal. All New 
York State prisoners unable to read and write 
are required to attend the prison schools. If 
the secondary-school experiment at Clinton for 
those with sufficient education to undertake it is 
successful, it will be extended to Sing Sing, 
Auburn and Great Meadows. The education 
department allows prisoners credit for subjects 
passed, so that they may take advanced work at 
the expiration of their terms. 


THE RiGHT REVEREND CHARLES HENRY BRENT, 
Bishop of Western New York, has completed 
negotiations by which the Episcopal Church will 
take over control of the Chateau Neurie School 
near Bordeaux, France, for the instruction, 
under church auspices, of the children of Amer- 
icans, permanently or temporarily resident in 
France. 
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Four hundred American students in small 
parties are spending this summer abroad as 
guests of European students. These students are 
selected by the National Student Federation of 
America. The student has a choice of sixteen 
itineraries: a visit to the Baltic countries; down 
the Danube to Constantinople; Spain, Northem 
Africa and Italy; a hike through Jugo-Slavia, 
and bicycle trips in France. Each program in- 
cludes a week in Geneva and a week in Paris. 
In all cases one or more students of the country 
travel with the Americans as guide and com- 
panion. 


THE Department of Public Instruction of 
Cuba has established a savings bank for school 
children, teachers and public school officials, 
according to the Bureau of Edueation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


Measures to combat the heavy toll of stu- 
dent suicides have been taken by the Prussian 
Ministry of Education in ordering the abolition 
of written final examinations in junior high 
schools. Oral tests extending over periods of 
several days in each subject will be substituted. 
Although the majority of instructors and super- 
intendents expressed doubt as to the advisability 
of dispensing with written final tests, the Min- 
istry of Education announced that the new 
system will be given a trial to appease thou- 
sands of parents who blamed nervous break- 
downs of pupils for the large number of sui- 
cides. It is estimated that more than 150 junior 
high school students have killed themselves in 
Prussia this year. 

A COMMITTEE appointed by the Ministry of 
Health and the Board of Edueation of Great 
Britain has been collecting for more than a year 
the records of the height, weight, chest measure- 
ment, color of eyes and hair and the head for- 
mation of British school children. Records will 
be obtained for about 55,000 children. The ma- 
terial already obtained indicates that there has 
been a substantial increase in the height and 
weight of the English schoo! child in the last 
30 or 40 years. No investigation comparable 
in extent with the present inquiry has been made 
since 1883, but periodic records have been kept 
over a number of years in certain large areas, 
and from these it is gathered that the five-year- 
old English schoolboy and schoolgirl are nearly 
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two inches taller than their predecessors of 40 
vears ago, and that the average five-year-old 
boy has gained more than a pound in weight 
ond the girl about five ounces. The increase in 
weight and height followed from the modifica- 
tion of the diet in each case, but the greatest 
improvement resulted from the addition of milk. 
This improvement, which was maintained over 
a period of years, was regularly accompanied 
by improved general health and vigor. 


Tue students of the University of Al Azhar 
made a demonstration recently against the gov- 
ernment’s decision to restore the control of the 
Ministry of Education over the religious schools 
which were put under that of the Ministry of 
Wakfs (Pious Foundations) a few years ago. 
This decision is in conformity with the wishes 
of the chamber as shown in the debate on this 
subject last year when it was generally advo- 
eated that the activities of the Ministry of 
Wakfs should be limited to the administration 
of charitable bequests, and that it should be re- 
lieved of the numerous and extensive subsidiary 
duties which had been entrusted to it. The police 
dispersed the demonstrators. 


Tue Prince of Wales College, Achimota, 
Africa, has been formally opened by the gov- 
ernor in the presence of 2,000 persons. The 
ceremony was held in the great dining hall, 
and those present included the Chief Justice, the 
Bishops of Acera and Transvolta, members of 
the executive and legislative councils, Gold 
Coast and Ashanti chiefs, and leading European 
and African residents from all parts of the 
Gold Coast. Sir Gordon Guggisberg (the gov- 
ernor) was received by the principal, the Rev. 
A. G. Fraser, and by the director of public 
works, Mr. Nicolls, and the engineer, Mr. E. 
Hall, who were responsible for the construction 
of the buildings, which eost £600,000. The 
governor opened the door with a gold key and 
afterwards addressed the assembly on the ideal 
of Achimota. Other speakers included the prin- 
cipal, Chief Ofori Atta, the director of educa- 
tion and Mr. Casely Hayford (an African). 


Tue London Times states that the Education 
Department of Melbourne, Australia, has asked 
the League of the Empire to effect an exchange 
between one of the senior assistant science 
masters at the Melbourne High School and a 
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senior science master in a secondary school in 
England. The applicant is recommended as a 
man of exceptional ability. He has had ex- 
perience also as Master of Method in the 
Teachers’ College, Melbourne. An assistant 
master from a Grammar School in London 
recently returned from a year’s interchange in 
Melbourne, and reports that he has gained 
greatly through his experiences there—his 
knowledge of geography is much extended, and 
he finds that an all-round education is the 
distinct result of the interchange. He is much 
impressed with the possibilities of Australia 
and New Zealand, and also states that he never 
spent a happier year. 


Pr Lamppa Treva, honorary fraternity for 
women in education, offers the Ella Victoria 
Dobbs Fellowship for Research in Education. 
This scholarship carries a stipend of one thou- 
sand dollars. For particulars, women teachers 
may write to Delia E. Kibbe, Supervisor of 
Elementary Grades, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATION IN THE PRISONS OF 
UTAH 

THE very interesting report of prison schools 
by Freden and Robbins, appearing in the issue 
of ScHooL aNp Society for May 14, 1927, does 
not specify the period covered. The unique 
project carried on at the Utah State Prison 
during the school year 1926-1927 is apparently 
not included in the report. 

The Extension Division of the University of 
Utah has been interested for years in undertak- 
ing educational work at the State Prison. For 
reasons, largely political, nothing was done pre- 
vious to the survey of education in Utah, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Education, during the autumn of 1926. 
While the survey was in progress, Lewis R. Al- 
derman, specialist in adult education, under 
whose direction the prison was examined, visited 
at the office of the Extension Division. His 
enthusiasm regarding possibilities for service at 
the prison stimulated officials to renewed effort. 
His visit at the prison, especially the interviews 
with inmates, had paved the way for sincere 
cooperation. 
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A preliminary survey (the results of the fed- 
eral survey were not known until December) was 
conducted, under the auspices of the Extension 
Division, by Dr. A. L. Beeley, professor of 
social technology and sociology, with the aid of 
Drs. M. C. Barlow and Dorothy Nyswander, of 
the psychology department, and several ad- 
vanced students. 

This survey revealed much information re- 
garding (1) the educational status, (2) the voca- 
tional history and (3) the prison record of each 
inmate. On the basis of these findings, classes 
were organized under the direction of the Ex- 
tension Division. 

Seven classes were conducted. Six groups in 
the following subjects met one period a week: 
arithmetic, reading, penmanship, spelling and 
English, introductory music, instrumental music 
and bookkeeping. A class in Americanization, 
a group of foreigners studying English, met 
three times each week. One student pursued a 
home study course in trigonometry and another 
received help in art. Classes began January 17 
and closed during the week beginning March 28. 

Four teachers, through the cooperation of 
Superintendent G. N. Child, were recruited from 
the faculty of the Irving Junior High School, 
which is located near the prison. These men 
were Principal A. J. Hagen, V. A. Winward, 
J. W. Anderson and Arthur Arnesen. A week 
later Professor W. E. Elieson, of the L. D. S. 
Business College, volunteered and was assigned 
to instruct a group, members of which were al- 
ready engaged in bookkeeping. Spencer Corn- 
wall, supervisor of music in the Granite School 
District, met a group of twenty interested in 
joining the orchestra when prepared. John B. 
Lambson, student at the university, met the for- 
eigners. J. T. Wahlquist, of the Extension Di- 
vision, with the aid of Owen Nebeker, superin- 
tendent of the prison factory, arranged admin- 
istrative details. 

The project has received much attention in 
the press. When the project was established all 
local newspapers gave space to the announce- 
ment. Editorial approval has been given in two 
local publications. The United States Daily, 
Washington, D. C., in the edition of March 25, 
carried a half-column story under the headline 
“University of Utah aiding Education of In- 
mates of Prisons.” All statements published 
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therein are given on official authority only and 
without comment. Copy was furnished by the 
bureau of education. A full account of the 
project appeared in The Christian Science Mon- 
itor, Boston, Mass., for April 29, 1927, under 
the title “No College Men in Utah Prison.” 
JouHN T. Wax Quist 
EXTENSION DIVISION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY oF UTAH 





DISCUSSION 


TEACHER TRAINING IN THE LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGE 

Is it worthwhile to spend eighteen or twenty 
hours at college upon educational courses for 
the sake of getting a State Collegiate Provi- 
sional Certificate? When one considers that 
these eighteen hours represent more than a 
whole semester of work or more than an eighth 
of the entire college career, one wonders 
whether, after all, the time could not have been 
spent more profitably in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge of subject matter. 

After devoting the time required to the 
learning of the teaching profession, the prospee- 
tive teacher can take only the most important 
or the most needed courses which deal with the 
subject matter which she will later have to 
teach; she has not time for the little details, 
for the more specific facts which inevitably 
make the subject more real to her; hence her 
knowledge of the subject is only superficial, on 
the surface, and is consequently lacking in 
depth and richness. Later on, the teacher wil! 
find that this lack of thoroughness and accuracy 
in the mastery of subject matter will be the 
eause of no small number of embarrassing 
moments; for young pupils in the high schools 
and grades are ever ready and watchful for 
an opportunity to “catch the teacher up” in 
matters of knowledge. This inaccuracy and 
uncertainty or lack of thoroughness on the part 
of the teacher becomes contagious and the 
pupil soon becomes careless and superficial in 
his own study. If the teacher lacks depth in 
her knowledge of the subject, she will be !ess 
able to add beneficial information for the help 
of her pupils and will become quite dependent 
upon the text-book; whereas, had she had the 
additional information beforehand, the text 
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would be only a very sketehy outline to be 
followed and to be supplemented by her own 
previous knowledge and original thinking in 
the light of that knowledge. In short, so much 
of the prospective teacher’s time is spent in 
learning how to teach, that by the time she has 
completed her college career, she hardly knows 


what to teach. 

If, then, this is the case, one may wonder why 
the enrollment in these subjects is as large as 
it is. Very often students who have not even 
the most remote idea of ever teaching will take 
one after another of these courses. Is it be- 
eause they are interesting or particularly help- 
ful? No. Those who are intending to teach 
take them because they are required and those 
who are not intending to teach take them be- 
eause a certain number of hours are required 
for graduation and this is the easiest way of 
procuring them. It must be admitted that 
among the drudge work characteristic of some 
required subjects and periods of solid concen- 
tration characteristic of others, a few minutes 
of intermission for letter-writing or napping 
are absolutely necessary, or else the number of 
nervous breakdowns and suicides among col- 
lege students would inerease precipitantly. 
However, it does seem a pity that these courses 
should so often be a means to that end. 

The first course in any educational depart- 
ment might require a little preparation, at 
least the first of its kind might, but after one 
is once initiated into them, the rest come easy. 
Methods, principles, introduction to teaching, 
educational psychology, class-room manage- 
ment, all overlap and give time after time the 
same material in the same form or “cooked 
over” again. Although it does require repeti- 
tion to make some of the ideas “soak into” 
some of the students’ heads, even after they 
have “soaked in,” they are of a relatively small 
practical value. The time devoted to the study 
of history of education would have been more 
profitably spent in the study of the history of 
the United States. A student of history of 
education may know all about the method of 
instruction in the grammatical and rhetorical 
school of Quintilian and yet know nothing 
whatever about the colonization of North 
America. A student may spend a whole year 
upon the study of educational statisties or tests 
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and measurements, only to discover later that 
she has no use whatever for this information, 
or that even if she should want to make out 
helpful graphs, outlines or diagrams for her 
various classes, after doing it, she would have 
so little time left for preparation of the actual 
lesson, that this extra bit of idealistic work is 
hardly worth the time spent upon it. The 
making out of lesson plans represents an ideal 
way of doing things which, in the actual ex- 
perience of teaching, when one has charge of 
six or seven classes a day, must of necessity 
be disregarded. 

It might seem then, since so many of these 
professional courses are a waste of time, since 
so many are actual repetitions of each other, 
and since so many of them are impractical when 
applied to actual practice, that this sort of 
course should be abolished altogether. The 
fault is not so much in the college courses as 
it is in the state requirements. Certainly, not 
every one who has received a college diploma 
is prepared to teach. Besides this knowledge 
of subject matter, some professional training 
is needed, at least for the average college gradu- 
ate. Of course there are always some excep- 
tional students who, without training, can be- 
come ideal teachers, just as there are some 
authors who are veritable geniuses, although 
they have had no training in the art of writing. 
In general, the teacher does need a certain 
amount of training. One course in methods or 
principles should give her a fair idea of how 
to proceed in the handling of a class, and sev- 
eral weeks or a month of supervised teaching 
and observation should show her how to apply 
these methods. Outside that, little else is 
necessary. 

Certainly, no one will say that teachers need 
no training at all; but the number of required 
hours of education could be so limited, the 
types of courses so changed, and the methods 
of teaching them so altered, that, in being 
taught how to teach, the prospective teacher 
will not overlook the question of what to teach, 
and will be able to regard her education courses 
as examples, illustrating the correct way of 
conducting her own courses. 

Awnwa K. RISSLER 

CHARLESTOWN, 

WEsT VIRGINIA 
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QUOTATIONS 
THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


Ruopes scholars will probably not be unduly 
depressed by the charge, now repeated, that they 
have failed to live up to great expectations. 
This is not the first time that they have been 
thus assailed. Most of them have been content 
to bide their time doing the day’s work. They 
realize that, even though they are a chosen band, 
their numbers are so small that their influence is 
necessarily limited in this vast country. To this 
extent, therefore, it may be said that the schol- 
arships have not had the results that Cecil 
Rhodes hoped. He had dreamed that they would 
early take their places in the front ranks of 
public servants, and through political and diplo- 
matic work foster a better understanding be- 
tween the two English-speaking nations. But 
only a few have desired or been able to go into 
public life. 

A study was made a few years ago of the 
actual occupations of some three hundred 
Rhodes scholars. It was found that three fifths 
of them were teachers or lawyers. In due time 
some of the lawyers will doubtless take up poli- 
tics. But it is hardly fair to expect that these 
young men—the first scholarships were not of- 
fered until 1904—would overnight take control 
of the ship of state. Most of them in going to 
Oxford naturally thought more of the scholastic 
than political advantages. 

It does not follow because few of the Rhodes 
scholars are in public life that their influence is 
negligible or that the system has failed. It is 
possible that they have not developed the quali- 
ties of leadership to the extent that Rhodes had 
hoped. But neither have they been the “mere 
bookworms” which he did not wish them to be. 
They have been of genuine value in helping 
America appreciate Britain, and they have given 
American schools and colleges a better under- 
standing of the English educational system, even 
though they may not have “esteemed the per- 
formance of public duties as their highest aim.” 

Truly surprising would it have been if the 
Rhodes scholarship boards had been able to pick 
from the thousands of college graduates in 
America the young men destined in a short time 
to be the leaders of the country. Many school- 
masters foresaw a bad end for persons now high 


in the councils of the nation whom they tanght 
as children. Many an undergraduate for whom 
a brilliant future was prophesied by his pro- 
fessors has ended in inconspicuous mediocrity. 
In the main the boards have tried to follow the 
excellent principles for the selection of scholars 
laid down in the Rhodes will. It urged that re- 
gard be had not only to the young man’s scho- 
lastic attainments, but also to his fondness for 
sports, his qualities of character and his capacity 
for leadership. This is a large order, which has 
been loyally carried out.—The New York Times, 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LECTURES 
AT THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 
THe following advance abstracts are of lee- 
tures given before the general sessions and 
departments of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, convening at Seattle, Washington, from 

July 3 to 8. 

Fifty years of a great educator, Ella Flagg 
Young. Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent of 
schools of Los Angeles, California. An account 
of the life of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young can be 
told in a few sentences. It was passed for the 
most part in one city and spent in one oeccu- 
pation, that of teaching. Any setting forth, 
however, of the significance of that life and its 
contributions to publie education in the city of 
Chicago where she lived and in the entire nation 
must be wholly inadequate. 

Mrs. Young was born in the city of Buffalo 
in 1845, in an unpretentious, but choice home. 
Her Scotch descent was apparent in the sin- 
cerity and simplicity of her life and in her un- 
tiring devotion to her great ideal, the improve- 
ment of publie schools and the making of them 
a thoroughly democratic institution. After the 
age of thirteen, her long life was spent in the 
schools of Chieago, as student, teacher, prac- 
tice teacher, principal, assistant superintendent, 
professor in the University of Chicago, normal 
school principal and superintendent of schools. 

During her educational career of more than 
fifty years, she saw Chicago grow from a spraw!- 
ing country village to a metropolis and was 
largely instrumental in bringing about the same 
progressive changes in education as occurred 
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in the life and growth of the city, since to her, 
more than to any other single person, was due 
the transforming of the schools from those of 
the narrow, academie type to cosmopolitan 
schools adapted to meet the needs of a fast 
changing world. 

On such an oeeasion as this, it is appropriate 
to refer to that other illustration of her belief 
in demoeracy in education, that scene in the 
Boston meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1910, when Mrs. Young was elected 
president from the floor, in defiance of the re- 
port of the nominating committee that had 
selected another eandidate. The gains for 
demoeracy on that day have never been lost 
and finally resulted in this great organization 
that includes all school workers, to serve all 
and be served by all. To-night we salute Mrs. 
Young as one of the greatest advocates of 
democracy in education. 

Her loyalty to women in general and to the 
women of Chicago in particular is character- 
istieally expressed by Mrs. Young in this senti- 
ment, “I'd like to do for the women of Chicago 
what they’ve done for me in the past in giving 
me my chance.” 

The closing chapter in the life of this great 
teacher of teachers was still one of service. 
During one of those eampaigns for the raising 
of funds at the time of the World War, Mrs. 
Young on a speaking tour became overtaxed, 
and succumbed, giving her last bit of energy 
to that great principle of democracy as em- 
bodied in her country, for which she had lived 
and worked unceasingly and triumphantly. 


Charles W. Eliot, A. E. Winsutp, editor of 
the Journal of Education. Charles W. Eliot 
was a man of great achievement as well as a 
clear-headed edueational philosopher. He took 
Harvard University at a critical period of its 
history, and transformed it from a college with 
4 past to an institution with a future. A young 
man unknown in aeademie circles, without ad- 
ministrative experience, he assumed responsi- 
bility for the direction of the affairs—financial 
and scholastie—of the oldest and most famous 
educational institution in the New World. 
When he retired from active service there were 
more than five hundred colleges and universities 
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in the United States, and a third of them had 
more than a million dollar endowment. In 1869 
there were scarcely five thousand professors and 
instructors in all of the educational institutions 
in the country. When he retired there were 
more than fifty thousand. 

Although there were one hundred free insti- 
tutions with state funds behind them, and church 
universities with vast consecrated millions; al- 
though natural resources were discovered and 
developed to produce immense enterprises in 
the west, northwest and southwest, there was 
never a day in which the scholastic supremacy 
of Harvard University was challenged; never 
an hour when it was not the richest of American 
universities; when its enrolment was not the 
most national. 

Never for an instant would President Eliot 
allow any scholastic standard lowered to in- 
erease enrolment; never was there a drive for 
increased funds; and there was never a year 
in which Harvard was not harvesting some 
highly important educational creation. 

Never was there such a succession of famous 
men on any faculty as were at Harvard in 
President Eliot’s day. Think of the influence 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, James Russell Lowell and Charles 
Eliot Norton, Asa Gray and Louis Agassiz, Bar- 
rett Wendell and George Herbert Palmer, Wil- 
liam James and Josiah Royce. 

Above and beyond all of this, Charles W. 
Eliot had immeasurable influence for good on 
the public schools. The junior high school, 
functioning in every city of America, is the 
harvest of his heroic message on the worthless- 
ness of much of the work of the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades of “ye olden time.” 

Dr. Eliot was a noble demonstrator of civie, 
educational and religious personality which had 
a wholesome, conventional background. He 
could be progressive without being fanatical. 
In his much writing he never had a message 
that was not a mission. 


What the library can do in adult education. 
Jupson T. JeEnNrNGs, librarian of the Seattle 
Public Library. A marked revival of interest 
in adult education has been manifest during the 
last few years, and the fact that sixty-eight per 
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cent. of our school children never get beyond 
the eighth grade shows the need of provisions 
for their further education. The word “educa- 
tion” and the word “school” are not synonyms. 
Education is a life-long process and the demand 
for it is evidenced in many ways. One and one 
half million people are paying $70,000,000 each 
year to correspondence schools. One hundred 
and fifty thousand students are taking univer- 
sity extension courses, and the Y. M. C. A. and 
other classes for adults show a heavy enrolment. 

The library’s part in this program is based 
on the idea that books are fundamental tools 
in education and that librarians are custodians 
of books and organizers of publie book service. 

Nearly all libraries now provide some form 
of adult education service, and many of the 
larger libraries have regularly organized adult 
education departments. In general those depart- 
ments attempt to meet three definite needs: 

First, to make the library a center of in- 
formation regarding local opportunities for 
adult students, a place where they can get up- 
to-date, detailed and reliable information re- 
garding classes, teachers and costs. 

Second, to provide and make easily available 
the books needed by teachers and students in 
all of these adult classes. At present many 
students get discouraged and discontinue their 
studies because they are unable to secure the 
books needed. 

Third, to provide an advisory service for 
those students who prefer to study alone but 
who need some assistance in arranging their 
courses or planning their study. This advisory 
service includes the preparation of individual 
reading courses and the provision of the neces- 
sary books. 


Contribution to American life by the teacher 
of vocations. ADELAIDE S. Bay or, chief of 
the home economies education service of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. A 
non-parasitie citizenship, a supply of trained 
workmen to meet the demand, the utilization to 
the fullest extent of our national resources, and 
the conservation of both material and human 
resources, are fundamental in the development 
and maintenance of wholesome, national life. 
This is true in any form of national organiza- 
tion, but especially is it true in a great republic 
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like ours. The consummation of these desired 
ends demands: 

1. A greater democratization of education, 
Our schools are called publie schools, but only 
a small per cent. of those who enter go beyond 
the sixth grade. Public school education has 
been adapted to the needs of the few, not the 
many. Abilities, interests, aptitudes and an. 
bitions of more than sixty per cent. have been 
influenced to a very small extent by the schools, 
A nation like America calls for an educational 
organization to meet the aptitudes of the many, 
not the few. 

2. New attitudes and ideals on the part of 
the public as to the real function of education, 
The American people have not yet divorced 
themselves from the idea that education is t 
enable one to escape work, rather than to pn- 
mote his efficiency to do a better piece of work. 

3. A greater appreciation of the social value 
of work. This knits people together with com. 
mon needs and interest, it makes for indepen- 
dence, self respect, appreciation of values, both 
individually and socially, and courage to meet 
emergencies. 

4. An expanded recognition on the part of 
school people of the contribution that can be 
made by laymen to the educational program. 
The program must be based on actual condi- 
tions and needs with which the school man is 
totally unfamiliar and the layman must come 
to the rescue. 

It is in the achievement of these means to the 
end of creating a citizenship of non-parasites, 
an ample supply of trained workmen to all 
types of vocations, the utilization of our na- 
tional resources and conservation of both mate- 
rial and human products that the teacher of 
vocations makes his contribution to American 
life. Through his teaching the youth and adult 
of the land have a higher regard for work 
of all kinds, whether of brain or hand, and 
refuse to become dependents of the state. 


Cooperative supervision. Cornet S. Abalk, 
of the Richmond publie schools, Richmond, 
Virginia. In order to diseuss the question 0 
cooperative supervision, one must give the term 
a definite meaning. Is it simply the expression 
of a spirit of friendliness among supervisor, 
principals and teachers that would lead each 
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one, as far as possible, to further any plans or 
suggestions of the others or does it mean a 
working together of all the educational forces 
for the training of the children of the nation? 
If the second definition is accepted, and I take 
it that it is the more acceptable of the two, 
we must weigh each element of supervision 
to see which lend themselves to cooperative 
effort... - 

Perhaps the most vital factor in bringing 
cooperative supervision within the range of pos- 
sibility is the changing conception of the rela- 
tions of the various factors that make up public 
education. 

In place of the old “eultural” ideal of educa- 
tion, we have the ideal that each child should 
have the education that will best fit him both 
for adequate citizenship and a broader, richer 
personal life. The teacher is becoming the 
supervisor of the pupil’s activities rather than 
the fountain head of knowledge. Attendance 
on institutions of higher learning is placing the 
teacher and the supervisor more nearly on the 
same professional plane. All members of the 
profession are beginning to know each other 
better through participation in the formulation 
and execution of school policies. With this in- 
erease in professional training and personal 
knowledge has come mutual understanding and 
respect: respect for each other’s motives and 
ideals, qualifications and attainments; confi- 
dence that each is working for the same end— 
the training of the citizens of to-morrow. 


The place of ethics in a teacher-training pro- 
gram for the social studies. MILTON BENNION, 
dean of the school of education at the Univer- 
sity of Utah. With the general acceptance of 
ethieal character as one of seven objectives of 
secondary education it would seem self-evident 
that understanding of the principles of ethies 
should be a requirement of all high-school 
teachers. Right and wrong in the abstract are 
relatively easy of definition, but right and 
wrong are realized only in the concrete, and 
often in very intricate situations. This is espe- 
cially true of an individual’s obligations as a 
member of various institutions, and of the 
duties of these institutions, which ean be per- 
formed only by united, intelligent action of 
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their constituent members. There are funda- 
mental ethical principles that underlie all gov- 
ernment; these principles are determining fac- 
tors in both legislation and administration. 
They also enter into judicial procedure. 

Without a system of ethics or morals no 
church could long endure or be of service in 
modern society. The functions of the family 
are primarily ethical. Ethies is also becoming 
more and more fundamental in business and in- 
dustry; this is very notable in the recent de- 
velopment of codes of ethics by most of the 
numerous trade associations. Such codes are 
of long standing in the older professions; they 
are in course of rapid development in the newer 
professions. 

This being the status of ethics in the prac- 
tical affairs of social, civic and business life, 
the question may well be raised, How can a 
teacher of the social studies successfully deal 
with this phase of the work without previous 
study of it? It is the business of social ethics 
to discover, formulate, and apply the ethical 
principles involved in all the more significant 
phases of the social studies. This is especially 
true of sociology and social problems, civics 
and economies. 

It is doubtful whether these ethical problems 
will ever be adequately treated in senior high 
school and junior college except by provision of 
a course in social ethics taught by one especially 
prepared for this type of work. In order to 
succeed, however, such a person must have 
thorough knowledge of the facts and problems 
of sociology, civics and economics and a good 
background in the history of civilization, in ad- 
dition to thorough training in the field of ethics. 

But even with this provision for teaching 
social ethies as a separate course, there is still 
need of thorough grounding in ethics on the 
part of teachers of related social studies. Only 
by this means can they have clear insight into 
the ethical problems that are sure to arise and 
should be diseussed in their courses. Does it 
not follow that ethies should have a place co- 
ordinate with psychology and education in a 
teacher-training program for the social studies? 


A study of the interests and activities of 
children. J. L. Mertam, professor of educa- 
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tion at the University of California. For years 
children in our traditional schools have been 
ealled upon to study books written by adults. 
On the other hand, there is great need that 
adults study children. Data relating to activi- 
ties of children reveal child life and expose 
teachers and parents to a modern education 
greatly needed by them in the conduct of our 
schools. 

Childhood has been grossly undervalued. 
The farmer has fed little pigs for pork and 
young calves for beef. After much the same 
fashion schools have trained our boys and girls 
toward adulthood. And not without some good 
results, be it emphatically said. But we can do 
better. Improvement in the schooling of chil- 
dren rests upon a much more intimate knowl- 
edge of the normal activities of children. Data 
now being studied warrant two theses: 

1. Child life is one of doing, primarily; and 
learning, only secondarily. Learning by doing 
has been badly abused by most teachers. With 
learning foremost, traditional school methods 
provide occasions to do primarily as a means 
to learn. Data show children in action; there 
should be occasion to learn only as a means of 
acting better. 

2. Child life is one of play, coordinate with 
any work that is to be done. The adult, both 
teacher and parent, has abused childlife by 
using its play as a motive for work. This is 
conspicuous in the modern “project method,” so 
popular in our schools. In the light of our 
data, this procedure must be characterized as 
“soft pedagogy.” It is needless; and more, it is 
an insult to childhood. Work is not unnatural 
to children, but it must be suited to them. Chil- 
dren must not be made over, through play, to 
suit assigned work. 

Two leading implications for our modern 
schools are clear: 

1. The curriculum should consist, essentially, 
of the activities of children, leading, in later 
grades and the high school, to a study of the 
specific activities of people. 

2. The curriculum should consist of a good 
balance of wholesome play and vigorous work, 
commensurate with real life. 


The state’s responsibility to its rural schools. 
BerNIcE McCoy, professor of education at the 
University of Idaho. The problem of rural- 
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school finance and its solutions is intimately 
bound up in the larger problems of American 
citizenship, taxation and school administration. 
With sixty-two per cent. of the children of the 
nation attending the rural schools of this 
country, it becomes imperative that we make 
it possible for these schools to give a type of 
education that shall fit this large number of 
potential citizens for life in a society where 
they are expected to make distinct and cop. 
structive contributions individually and colle. 
tively. Unless this be done America will lose 
its heritage and its opportunity as a world 
benefactor and leader, because the character 
and quality of its society will become little, if 
any better, than that of the countries of the 
Old World with their caste systems. A nation 
like ours can not work out her destiny with the 
ineubus of a large peasant class. 

The question resolves itself into whether we 
shall maintain and advance our world leader. 
ship sanely and constructively through an en- 
lightened and intelligently active citizenry. 

Several factors are basal to the solution of 
the state’s responsibility to its rural school. 
Chief among them and inclusive of all of them 
is the acceptance of the child as the funda- 
mental factor against whose needs and interest: 
all of our problems, social as well as economic, 
must be checked. 

Subordinate to the above is the necessity of 4 
scientifie study of the age-old question of taxa- 
tion and the reorganization of the administra- 


tive machinery for such schools in the light o! 


the child factor. 


Education for a democracy. R, O. SMALL, 
Massachusetts state director for vocational edu- 
cation. In a scheme of education devised for 
the children of a representative democracy work 
and work habits coupled with a high degree of 
intelligent appreciation of the finer things of 
life are essential elements. Of what does 4 
democracy consist? Let us look at a typical 
cross-section of democracy: this city. Let us 
examine it, having in mind as we do so the 
needs of this democracy and the preparation for 
meeting these needs through training our young 
workers. 

We need professional men and women, but 
we do not need them in large numbers; it would 
not be well for us if all were in the pr 
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fessions. Training for the professions we call 
professional education. The business and com- 
mercial life of a democracy must be given care- 
ful attention. We no longer think of securing 
the corps of workers in this field without afford- 
ing them an opportunity to secure training: 
we have accepted commercial education as nec- 
essary. Democracy can not survive without the 
producers of the finished articles of our in- 
dustrial world, the skilled worker and the 
artisan. The training for placement in the 
productive industries we call industrial educa- 
tion and it is a phase of education which must 
be more fully developed. But democracy needs 
more: it must be fed, clothed and sheltered. 
Somewhere and by someone crops, the raw mate- 
rial from which these needs are met, must be 
planted, cultivated and harvested. Organized 
training for this undertaking we call agricul- 
tural education. 

In our eross-seetioning of democracy we have 
found a need for professional, commercial, in- 
dustrial and agricultural service, and we have 
proposed training for our youth to meet these 
needs. But a greater need in a democracy 
than any yet named remains to be mentioned. 
A democracy may not survive save as the homes 
are preserved intact. As an occupation home- 
making is the most important pursuit mankind 
engages in. For the woman and the mother 
in the home, homemaking is the most important 
profession in the world; in its most complete 
development it embraces the essential of fifty 
other oceupations. It is a very natural divi- 
sion of labor which gives woman charge of the 
home. But some women must seek employment 
in industry. The woman worker should supple- 
ment the man and not supplant him and mar- 
riage will unquestionably ever be a barrier to 
woman’s entry into the higher positions in 
industry. 

Our problem and our social duty is to pre- 
pare women for both industry and homemaking, 
and the school work organized to train for suc- 
cessful and effeetive homemaking is called house- 
hold arts education. 

The opportunity should be afforded for all 
of this training in full-time, part-time and 
evening school classes. In the programs organ- 
wed for the vocational all-day school work 
definite assignment for instruction in citizen- 
ship, hygiene and in general improvement 
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courses should occupy at least one quarter of 
the time. 


Response to welcome. ANNA P. MacVay, 
dean of Wadleigh High School, New York City, 
and vice-president of the American Classical 
League. Just ten years ago, when pessimists 
were saying, “Greek has practically disappeared 
from our high schools and colleges and Latin 
is fast going the same way,” Dean West called 
that memorable conference at Princeton, the 
results of which are embodied in the notable 
volume, “The Value of the Classics.” Then the 
tide began to turn. The next year at Pitts- 
burgh, in connection with the N. E. A., a second 
conference was held and measures were taken 
which led to the organization in 1919 of the 
American Classical League at the Milwaukee 
meeting of the National Education Association. 

The close relation between the league and 
the National Education Association is natural 
and right, for national education is like a great 
body having many members, which contribute 
to and draw life from the whole. Perfect health 
depends on the functioning of all the members. 
Classical professors and teachers, too much ab- 
sorbed in their own pursuits, long had held 
aloof from the great association which concerns 
itself with the problems of national education, 
but the renaissance has come. To-day more 
pupils in the high schools of our country study 
Latin than study all other foreign languages 
combined. It has been well said that modern 
languages are like the fingers on the hand, every 
one is serviceable, but Latin is the thumb which 
grasps them all. 

At least two thirds of English being Latin 
and Greek, the surest way to the complete 
mastery of our mother tongue is through the 
study of the classies. Already the League has 
conducted a remarkable investigation of clas- 
sical teaching throughout the country. Its re- 
port defines the true objectives and makes val- 
uable suggestions as to method and content. 
The service bureau for classical teachers which 
the league maintains in New York is a clearing 
house of information to thousands of inquirers 
seeking to improve the quality of their teaching. 
The American Classical League, closely con- 
nected with the National Education Association, 
is constantly extending its influence and increas- 
ing its usefulness. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE RELATION OF THE INTELLI- 
GENCE OF PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
TO THE EDUCATION OF THEIR 
PARENTS 

In the course of a study’ designed primarily 
to determine the reliability of the Kuhlman 
Binet tests for children under four and a half 
years of age, certain supplementary data were 
collected by means of a brief general informa- 
tion blank which was filled out for all the chil- 
dren examined. Among the items called for on 
this blank were the following: 


Education of father: (Draw a line under highest 

grade reached in school or college). 

Grade: 12345678 

High School: 1 2 3 4 

College: 1234 

Graduate work: 1 2 3 4 

Degrees : 

From what institution: 

Other schools attended with length of atten- 
dance: 











Education of mother: (Draw a line under 

highest grade reached in school or college). 

Grade: 12345678 

High School: 1 2 3 4 

College: 123 4 

Graduate work: 1 2 3 4 

Degrees : 

From what institution: 

Other schools attended with length of atten- 
dance: 











A comparison of the results obtained in the 
main study with those reported by other investi- 
gators, especially Haggerty and Nash,? shows 
that not only is there a distinct relationship 
between the occupational status of the father 
and the intelligence test scores earned by his 
children, but that this relationship appears to be 


1‘*The Kuhlman Binet Tests for Children of 
Pre-school Age, A Critical Study and Evalua- 
tion.’’ Goodenough, Florence L. University of 
Minnesota Institute of Child Welfare Monograph 
Series No, 2, 1927. 

2‘*Mental Capacity of Children and Paternal 
Oceupation.’’ Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy,’’ Haggerty, M. E., and Nash, H. B. 1924, 
15, 559-572. 
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as well defined at the age of two years as at the 
age of twelve or fourteen. This is a fact of 
considerable theoretical importance, since it ap- 
pears to indicate that differences in environ. 
mental stimulation have little or no cumulative 
effect, at least after the age of two years. ]j 
lends some general support to the hypothesis 
that individual differences in ability are more 
closely dependent upon native endowment than 
upon factors operative after birth, or, at ql! 
events, after the period of infancy. 

It was therefore felt that a study of the re 
lationship between education of parents, as re- 
ported on the information blank, and the in. 
telligence test scores earned by their children 
would be well worth while, not only as a check 
upon the results obtained through the compari- 
son with paternal occupation, but also in order 
to determine whether any reliable differences 
would be found in the correlations between the 
child’s intelligence test score and the educa- 
tional status of the father and the mother, re 
spectively. If, as has sometimes been argued, 
the intellectual stimulation resulting from close 
association with persons of superior culture is 
one of the factors producing high intelligence 
test scores, and if the low scores made by the 
children in the lower social groups are in part 
a result of their relative lack of intellectual op- 
portunity, it is not unreasonable to expect that 
the test scores would show the highest correla- 
tion, all other factors being equal, with the edv- 
eational status of the person with whom the 
individuals tested have spent the major por- 
tion of their time. This would be an extremely 
difficult matter to determine in the case of 
adults or even of school children, but since our 
subjects were all children under four and 4 
half years of age, the assumption that a con- 
siderably greater proportion of their time has 
been passed with the mother than with the 
father appears to be fairly safe. 

The method of selecting cases for the main 
study has been described in full in the mono- 
graph previously cited. Many of these cases 
were omitted from the present study, however, 
for the following reasons: 

(1) Incomplete information. The question on 
parents was either left unanswered or was 4&0 
swered in too general terms to permit objective 
classification, e.g., “business college” or “co” 
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servatory of music” without statement as to the 
level reached in the regular academic curric- 
In some instances, the education of one 
parent was stated, but not the other. These 
eases were also thrown out, since it was thought 
desirable to base all comparisons upon exactly 
the same subjects, in order that errors of selec- 
tion might be reduced to a minimum. 

(2) One or both parents foreign born. Be- 
cause of differences in educational opportunities 
and standards prevailing in different countries, 
it was decided to include no foreign-born cases. 
If only one of the parents was foreign born, 
the case was also omitted from the correlation 
with the American-born parent for the reason 
stated in the preceding paragraph. 

(3) Children eared for during all or a large 
proportion of their time by some one other than 
the parent. This ineludes adopted children, 
children in orphanages or boarding homes, and 
day nursery children whose mothers were em- 
ployed during the day. The tests were made 
before the opening of the institute nursery 
school, and so far as is known, none of the chil- 
dren included had attended any other nursery 
school. In very few, if any of the cases, was 
a regular nursemaid employed in the home, 
though our data on the home situation were not 
sufficiently exact to warrant a positive state- 


ulum. 


ment as to this factor. 

(4) Only children who were given two satis- 
factory examinations, using the Kuhlman-Binet 
Revision of the Binet tests on both occasions, 
have been included. The interval between the 
two tests was approximately six weeks in. all 
eases. In the course of the main‘study it was 
shown that at these early ages the second of 
two tests given at the above mentioned interval 
sa more reliable measure than the first. It 
was further shown that the relationship be- 
tween the intelligence of the child and the oceu- 
pational status of the father is more clearly 
set off by the seeond than by the first test. In 
order that a similar comparison might be made 
with reference to education of the parents, it 
was thought best to throw out all eases who had 
only one satisfactory examination, thus elimi- 
nating the possibility of error due to a different 
selection of eases in the two instances. 


A total of 495 children were examined during 
main study, of whom 380 had two satisfac- 
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tory examinations as stated above. Of these 
213 were found to conform to the three other 
conditions mentioned; i.e., information eoncern- 
ing the education of both parents was available, 
both parents were American born, and the child 
himself had never been systematically cared for 
by any agency outside the home of his parents. 
As to age and sex, the 213 cases were distributed 
as follows: 
Age in months 


18-29.5 30-41.5 42-53.5 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


Cases ........ 37 = 41 32.31 35 37 


Correlations were computed between the edu- 
eation of each of the two parents separately and 
the I. Q. earned by the child on each of the two 
examinations, also for the mean of the two I. Q’s. 
A third set of correlations was computed, using 
the mean amount of education reported by the 
two parents; the “mid-parent correlation” as it 
has sometimes been called. Age and sex groups 
were treated separately. The Pearson product 
moment formula was used. Results are shown 
in Table I. 

TABLE I 
CORRELATION BETWEEN EDUCATION OF PARENTS 
AND IQ oF OFFSPRING 
First Examination 


Father Mother 
Age2. Boys .. 09.11 19> 
Girls .. .42 + .09 


Age 3. Boys 
Girls .. 


Mid parent 
15 = .11 


44 + .08 
45 = .09 49 + .09 
mse 23s! ‘ .09 


Age4. Boys .. 152.11 .2! : 28 = 33 
Ga. seme ‘ : 11 


Second Examination 
Age 2. Boys a: aa 2 iI 
Girls .. . 08 381+.09 «4: .08 
Age 3. Boys ... .4§ 09 48+.09 .52+ .09 
Girls .. . 07 .65 + .07 68 .06 


Age 4. Boys .. . 10 372.10 ~~ «4 .09 
Girls .. . HM =P Bt i 


Before the data included in Table I can be 
fairly interpreted it is necessary to take into 
account the fact that marriage is a selective 
process, and that a rather high marital correla- 
tion ordinarily exists with respect to such social 
factors as amount of education received. Dif- 
ferences in the magnitude of the correlation 
coefficients between intelligence of offspring and 
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the educational status of the two parents re- 
spectively are therefore more reliable than they 
would be if the variables were independent. 
Correlations between the education of the 
mother and that of the father were found to 
be as follows: 

Age 4 
Boys Girls 
643 .656 
.066 .063 


Age 2 Age 3 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
r , wee eee .736 
PE. 045 .040 055 


.755 


.052 


The reliability of the differences between the 
correlations of the I. Q. of the child with the 
amount of education received by each of the 
two parents considered separately was com- 
puted by means of the usual formula for the 
standard error of the differences between two 
correlated measures. 

—Tin oie; 

Even when allowance is made for the marital 
correlation in education, the differences be- 
tween the paternal and maternal coefficients are 
still their standard 
errors. 
three standard 
majority of instances the ratio is fractional. 
Moreover, no consistent tendency can be ob- 
served as regards the direction of the difference 
It is true 


small in 
In no ease is a difference as much as 
and in the 


proportion to 


times its error, 


in the several age and sex groups. 
that when all the groups are combined the cor- 
relation between the I. Q. of the child and the 
education of the mother is slightly higher than 
the corresponding figure for the father on each 
of the two examinations; .319 as compared to 
.264 for the first examination and .353 as com- 
pared to .349 for the second, but neither of these 
differences is as great as one and a half times 
its standard error. Moreover, while the corre- 
lations based upon the second examination are 
in general higher than those based upon the 
first, a fact which is in agreement with the 
previous finding for paternal occupations, the 
differences between the paternal and the ma- 
ternal coefficients are on the average smaller on 
the second examination than on the first. Since 
the second examination has been shown to be 
the more reliable of the two, this fact affords 
some additional corroboration of the unreli- 
ability of these differences. 

It should be noted that all the correlations 


reported are presumably lower than would be 
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found if a truly representative sampling of the 
population had been included. Our main 

was based upon a group which was believed to 
approximate suck a sampling very closely, byt 
the method used for selecting the cases ineluded 
in this study was such that a far greater pro- 
portion of the children from the lower thay 
from the upper social classes were thrown out, 
The standard deviations of the distributions 
were thereby lowered and the correlations pre 
sumably somewhat reduced. In the absence of 
exact data regarding the distribution of edyes. 
tion throughout the community, it is impossible 
to make a mathematical correction for this 
factor, but that the direction of the error is 
toward a lowering of the correlations below the 
value which would be obtained from a mor 
adequate sampling is practically certain. 


SuMMARY 

(1) A total of 213 children all of whom 
were between the ages of 18 and 54 months 
were given the Kuhlman Revision of the Binet 
tests twice with an interval between the tests 
of approximately six weeks. The correlation 
between the I.Q.’s earned on each of the two 
tests and the education of each of the two par- 
ents separately was computed. 

(2) The correlation between the 1.Q.’s earned 
on the first test and the education of the mother 
.319 + .042; with the education of the 
.264 + .043. On the second test, the 
correlation with the mother’s education was 
.353 + .040, with the father’s education, .349= 
.040. While the correlation between the mother's 
education and the child’s intelligence test rating 
is higher than the corresponding correlation 
with the father’s education, the difference is too 
small to be reliable, especially in view of the 
fact that the direction of the difference is not 
the same for the different age and sex groups. 
Since the influence of heredity is presumably 
exerted equally by the two parents, the close 
agreement of the correlations suggests that the 


was 


father, 


relatively large proportion of time which the 
child of preschool age spends with the mother 
as compared with that spent with the father 


has little effect upon the outcome of these tests 
JOODENOUGH 


FLORENCE L. 
INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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